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INDIAN SUMMER. 

A UTUMN, in many of its features, is an enigma. 

~ It spreads out its puzzles over exrith and heaven. 
Chief among these are the Aurora Borealis and Indian 
Summer, But while the former remains to be the mid- 
night incendiary of the winter skies, the latter lingers 
pensively for a short time and then disappears. 
is no little obscurity in the popular mind about the 
precise time when the phenomenon called the Indian 
Summer usually appears. Dr. James Freeman, who 
was enshrined as authority in the old“ Webster's Dic- 
tionary,” and is not forgotten in the new, places this 


season at the end of September or the beginning of 


October, The middle of the former month is, how- 
ever, the period to which it is the oftenest referred. 
The poets, who have had so much to say about Indian 
Summer, are quite as much out of the way on thissub- 
ject as any other class of writers. Whittier puts this 
beautiful season in nearly its right relation when he 
touches uponit in his poem on the * 
which begins : 


Eve of Election,” 


“From gold to gray 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soo ; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon ;” 


thus associating it with the November hustings. 


But Longfellow slightly jumbles it with the Sign of 


the Scorpion and the September gales, In “ Eyange- 


line” he writes : 


“Now had the season returned when ihe nights grew 

colder and longer, 

And the retreating sun the Sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the 
ice-bound, 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in, and, wiid with the winds of 
September, 

Wrestled the trees of the forest 
the Angel.” 


,as dacob of old with 


But, as the sun enters Scorpio about the 23d of Octo- 
ber, the September gales are hardly appropriate. 
Nevertheless, the poet is correct in placing the season 
later than September, and he goes on to say: 


“Such was the advent of autumn, Then followed that 
beautiful season 
Called by the pious Arcadian peasants the Summer of 


All Saints.” 


“Summer of All Saints” is the Arcadian term for In- 
dian Summer, which, in this country, properly falls on 
All Saints’ Day, the Ist of November. This circum- 
stance has fixed its name among various Indian tribes 
now under the influence of the old historic churches. 
In England the season is later, and occurs often on St. 


Martin’s Day, the 1ithof November, Hence, in some 


There | 


| rural districts, it is known as “ Martinmas Summer,” 





| 
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being celebrated by feasting after the style of New 
England Thanksgiving, and by laying in the stock of 
winter beef. On the Continent the same phenomenon 
is known as the “Summer Close.” But in European 
countries it is not so perceptible as in parts of North 
America, where it often forms a marked feature in the 
declining year. 

The characteristics of Indian Summer appear to be 
quite as poorly understood as the time of its occur- 
rence, Dr, Freeman, like the majority of men, was a 
poor observer, otherwise he would never have de- 
scribed this season as consisting of “ two or three 
weeks of fair weather, in which the air is perfectly 
transparent.” Transparency is hardly one of its qual- 
ities. Longfellow describes it better, though the sec- 
ond line in the quotation below is quite inapplicable. 
But let us hear what he says in speaking of its char- 
acteristics as exhibited in the olden days of romantic 
Acadia: 


“Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; 
and thie landscape 

Lay as if created in all the freshness of childhood, 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart 
of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. 
ny blended. 

Voices of children at play, 
barn-yards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of 
pigeons, 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and 
the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors 
around him ; 


All sounds were in harmo- 


the crowing of cocks in the 


While, arrayed in its robes of rusaet, and scarlet, and 
yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering leaf of 
the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with 
mantles and jewels.” 

Here we have a beautiful picture of the “ Suminer 
of AILS by one who loves it well. But, coming 
down from the poet’s elevation to more exact state- 
ments, this season may be recognized by two distinct 
features: first, a reddish, hazy, quiet atmosphere ; 
second, a slight rise in the temperature. In New 
England, at the present time, one of these conditions, 
namely the warm, red glow, formerly observed, 
often wanting. At the West it is now more distinct- 
ly observed, since there the face of the country has 
not been so generally changed by the march of im- 
provement which causes corresponding changes in 
the climate and atmosphere. 


Saints,” 





Of the cause which produces the phenomenon it is 
not so easy to speak. Tradition has referred it to an | 
Indian deity, Coutantowitt, who resided in the south, | 
and sent warm winds and sunny weather favorable | 
for hunting. But in reply to this it may be said that | 
this season is not characterized by warm south winds. 
The wind is oftenest from the northwest, as has been 
proved by twelve years of careful observation at one 
of our western military posts. 

One explanation refers it to the beginning of win- | 
ter in the polar regions. It is well known that water, | 
when passing into the form of ice, gives out a large | 
quantity of latent heat; therefore, when winter sets 
in allthrough the high latitudes, which takes place | 
about the middle of September, the warm water of | 
the Gulf Stream, flowing north, is changed into ice, 


| 
| 
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made some advancement towards the solution of the 
problem. i 

But why speculate when it is so much better to 
adore? Go abroad, then, and enjoy the sunshine of 
this season. Be sure, however, that you detect the 
sign of its coming. Many think that the Summer of 
All Saints is distinguished only by a rise in the tem- 
perature, and when, as it sometimes happens, old Sol 
falls back into one of his July dreams, they tell us 
that the Indian Summer has come. We must, how- 
ever, observe more carefully. When November ap- 
proaches the season is far advanced. In this part of 
the country the woods are well-nigh stripped of their 
gorgeous autumnal robes. There-are days, too, when 
all is somber and gloomy, as in that northern isle 
where Ossian shouted “ Arise, winds of autumn, arise ; 
blow along the heath! Streams of the mountains, 


roar! roar, tempests, in the grove of my oaks!” The 
days of true Indian Summer weather are few. And 
when it comes it brings no obtrusive sensational 


phenomena. We must wait and watch for the blessed 
illumination, 

Last year we hailed it when out in the country. For 
a long time the weather had proved unpropitious. 
But at last there came a day when earth seemed 
caught up into heaven. Then the landscape was 
bathed in a warm, rich haze, and hill, and valley, and 
field, meadow and upland, still crimsoned here and 
there with autumnal tints, shone with a subdued but 
royal splendor. Overhead the sky was blue as sap- 
phire, while here and there, in utter idleness, hung a 
few fleecy clouds no bigger than a man’s hand. The 
insects, invigorated by the genial warmth, had come 
forth to add another hour to their brief day of life, 
and were gayly chirping, unmindful of the morrow’s 
frost; and occasionally could be heard in the distance 
the voice of some trudging farmer directing the labors 
of the patient ox; but these were all the sounds that 
broke stillness, The landscape at this time appeared 
to be invested with a certain vague, dreamy life, and 
there was an almost irresistible temptation to accept 
Emerson's transcendental definition of the univ 
“a projection of God in the unconscious.” It was the 
Indian Summer. B. F. De C. 
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AMERICAN VS. ENGLISH BOOK-MAKING. 
IW O articles have recently appeared in the columns of 

the Tribune, entitled, respectively, “The Book Trade- 
sale” and “ Book-making,” which, albeit not without 
a certain suggestive value, are so unfair in their criti- 
cisms and so broad in their statements as to invite 
more than a passing notice. Although less offensive 
in tone and somewhat more guarded in expression, we 
ean hardly be mistaken in attributing them to the 
same pen—and that an Englishman’s—which wrote 
| the article on “ Book-making” published in the New 
York Independent of Oct. 6, 1864, and which, at the 
time, attracted the attention of some of our “* book 
experts” by the sweeping style of its statements, With 
some of the criticisms and opinions advanced by the 
writer we cannot find fault; such, for instance, as 
those relative to the indiscriminate use of tinted pa- 
per; undue haste in all the departments of book- 
making, and the obtrusion of advertisements opposite 
to or on the back of title-pages, ete. And we fully 
agree with him in the belief that there is “no good 
reason why a book should not be criticised as a pic- 
ture is; for a really well printed book is a work of 
art, and we need not expect good books any more 





while the heat it contains, bales released, returns to- | | than good pictures without independent and judi- 


wards the south, sweeping over the continent, and | 
causing an appreciable change in the condition of the | 
air. Add to this the fact that the earth during the 
month of October begins to throw off its summer | 
heat, and we may then flatter ourselves that we have | 


cious criticism.” But, admitting the existence of 
| these imperfections to which he alludes, a very little 
examination will satisfy any unbiased and practiced 
connoisseur that they will be found to no small ex- 
| tent in the most pretentious of English books. And, 
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| j 
granting the necessity of “ independent and judicious | of the same for every English work which they could | cities just mentioned [Boston, New York, and Phila- 


criticism,” we may, with all due respect, entertain a | find in their extensive stock that should excel it in, | delphia] are over here purchasing stock and making 
reasonable doubt whether we shall obtain it at the | perfection and typographical beauty—the Messrs. arrangements, Of several English books we hear of 
hands of one whose ignorance of his subject is beay Appleton themselves being the judges, Calling | a8 Many as one, two, and even three thousand copies 
trayed by the erroneous use of many of the technical | again, after a few days, he inquired how many copies | being purchased by these agents for shipment across 
terms applied to the process of book-manufacture, | | of Dr. Wynne’s hook they considered themselves | ,the Atlantic, Fine books, or those of an illustrated 


and whose cool assumption of knowledge is only | entitled to, according to the terms of the original | | or expensive character, are mostly sought after. 
equaled by the patronizing manner with which he ad- | proposition. 
vances his personal opinions as bond jide facts, | 





* The 
The reply was that they had not found | fact that we import these books from abroad is tor- 
| a single volume in their store which they deemed equal | tured into “a confession of the inferiority of our 
It is true that he graciously admits that the last ten | in every respect, as a specimen of the typographic art, domestic productions.” We admit that there has 
years haye * witnessed a great improvement in book- | to this volume printed in New York. And yet we | been a time—and not long ago, cither—when our im- 
making in this country,” and urges that what he has | consider that the work in question is by no means portation of this class of English works was “ a con- 
to say “is meant to encourage and stimulate that im- | /superior to several others—which have been since | fession of our inferiority ” 
provement.” On the other hand, however, he in- | | published—even from the same press. 
culges in a statement so extravagantly erroneous as, 


as book-makers. But that 
day has passed, and the question of importation, no 
The absurdity, however, of this attempt at criti- | longer de pendent upon any real or assumed inability 
if it were believed, would prove anything but an en- | cism reaches its climax in the statement that “the | of our artists, printers, and publishers to produce a 
couragement or a stimulant to further improvement in | best American work is still far behind the best En- | first-class book, has simply become one of economic 


the hook-making art. Prithee, good friend, thou dost 
seem to “damn us with faint praise,” and, under pre- 
text of helping us to snuff off our little excrescences, 
wouldst quite extinguish our light. 





glish, while between the ave 


comparison.” 
| We do not know who, 





rave issues of the leading | 
American and English houses there is simply no} 


\ 
| 
j 
| 


interest as to whether such books can be produced 


more cheaply here or in England, We recently con- 


| versed with a leading New York publisher, but just 
or what class of book- | 


returned from England, and whose purchases were 
| probably the most extensive among those alluded to 
Most book-people, however, | in the foregoing extract from the “Review.” He states 
in this shape: “It is not too much to say that no | would beaptto give some weight to the opinion of such that his purchases of editions (in sheets, and bearing 
single American book has yet appeared which, as a | a person as Dr, Cogswell, the late librarian of the Astor | his imprint) of several choice illustrated E nelish 
specimen of typography, is equal to the average issues ; Library, This gentleman, who possesses undoubted ex- | books were made simply because they could be thus 
of the best London publishers, This statement will perience and skill in the collection, comparison, and | procured for the home market more cheaply chan he 
surprise a good many people, and will not please our | classification of hooks, and who has frequently visited | could reproduce them, As an offset to this, the same 
enterprising book houses; but it cannot be denied by | the great European book-marts as a purchaser for the | publisher sold to English publishers editions of several 
any one competent to judge in the matter.” In the library, remarked to one of our publishers, more than | choice American illustrated works, in sheets, bearing 
Tribune article the foregoing proposition assumes the | three years ago, that “ while the style of printing h: ud | their imprint ; also, duplicate stereotypes of the illus- 
following somewhat modified form: “The truth is, | been i improving in this country for several years, the | 
that the dest American work is still far behind the best | contrary was the this the first case of the kind, nor an isolated one; for, 
English, while between the average issues of the lead- | | best issues of the American press were equal, if not | though it may not be known to this eminent critie on 


ing American and English houses there is simply no | superior, to those printed in London.” And he further | the art of book-making, quite a large amount of New 
comparison, ‘To one who is in the habit of buying | re 


remarked, “ that the cheap literature of England was | York book-work is annually exported to London, in 

English books this statement will seem commonplace, , inferior, in point of printing, to our cheap publica- | sheets, with the imprint of eminent English publish- 

und will need no verification.” | tions.” No one who knows Dr, C, and is acquainted | ers, and there hound and sold among their choicest 
The statement may be “ commonplace” 


I. The statement of which we complain, and which | buyers, our astute critic would deem “ competent to 
w? distinctly challenge, appeared in the Jadependent | judge in the matter.” 


trations of a new volume for is 


| the holidays. Nor 
fact in England ; so that now the | 


| 
enough, | With his fastidious taste in all that pertains to typog- | issues. 
but we are not alone in thinking that it does need | raphy, will have any fear that national pride over-' 


IL. Our presumed inferiority to the English in the 
‘ verification.” 


Take, for example, the original pro- | balanced his judgment in the expression of this \art of book-making is attributable, in the judgment 
position that no single American book has eyer yet | opinion. 

been produced which is fully equal, as a specimen of! The late Mr. 
the typographic art, to the ererage issues of the Lon- | | lecturer, and publisher of London—five years ago, | best material.” Now, as to the justice of this charge, 
don press, Is not this an absurdity, when we can | | distinctly avowed, to one of our leading New York | the case to us appears to stand thus: First, 

point tosuch Pamir Fields’s quarto “ Life | printers, his belief that the best American books were | skill and taste. In most of the leading Boston — 
of Prescott,” the “ Works of Lord Bacon,” “ De Toc- | then equal to the best English, and, evidencing his ing: houses the best workmen, if we are rightly i 
queville’s Works,” “Lamb's Works,” ** Montaigne,” “faith by his works, he had a very large amount of print: | formed, are Englishmen, thoroughly trained in a 
“D'Israeli.” and other issues of the Riverside enti ing (letter-press and illustrations) done in New York | first English houses: any lack of skill and taste 
University presses; or the new (and limited) quarto joy for his American sales—which he might have had | therefore, so far as the operatives are concerned, must, 
edition of * Drake’s Founders of New England,” “ The | done quite as cheap (importation included) in Lon- | in their case, be fairly chargeable against Englishmen 
Brights of Suffolk,” and Church’s “King Philip’s| don. If Mr. Cassell—an Englishman, and a practical | Secondly, as respects the want of the best material 
War,” printed by John Wilson & Son, of Boston; or! and tasteful printer—confessed thus much five years | Our presses, in mechanical excellence, have contessedly 
the elegant (limited) edition of * Mourt’s Relation,” | ago (and Englishmen are not apt to confess any more ino foreign equals; and in the matter of improvements 
printed by Rand & Avery, of the same city? Or, let | than they are obliged to) we beg leave to prefer his , therein, England is this day a large debtor to Ameri- 
us instance Dr. “Priyate Libraries of New | statement to the irresponsible ipse dirit of anothe 


‘of this sagacious critic, 


r,} want of taste, 


to “the 
and to some 


want of skill, the 


John Cassell—well known as a write the want of the 


extent 


as regards 


or 


Wynne’s 


Tr} can genius—as, for example, the wonderful lightning 
York ;” the sumptuous “ First Voyage of Colum- Englishman, whose knowledge of the subject seemsto | press of Col, Hoe, upon which England's “ Thunderer 
bus,” privately printed for Mi, Robert Lennox; the be, at best, merely second-hand, 


| the Times, is printed, Indeed, in all the mechanical 
“Sketch Again, allow us to refer to the case of Sheidon & appliances of printing, binding, ete.—according to 
Alvord’s press, in this city ; or the numerous exqui- | Co.’s edition of Dean Milman’s “ IListory of Latin the unanimous observation of the practic al American 
sitely printed private issues from the young press of , Christianity,” in eight volumes, which elicited from | printers who have examined the best. presses of Eng- 
J. M. Bradstreet & Son, foremost among which we | the dean himself a letter commending it as the finest land and Europe—American printers are immeasur- 
may mention the * Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissi- | edition of any of his works which he had yet seen. their English and French compeers. 
ma,” now printing for Geo, P. Philes. Then our critic’s | More than this, it brought from his publisher, the ; Then, again, all our first houses are using the best 
attention should be called to the * Festival of Song,” | well-known John Murray, of London, a proposition | English (and, to some extent, the Scoteh) type, and 
now in preparation by Bunce & Huntington for the for a duplicate set of the stereotype plates, to he used | the best English inks. Large quantities of English 
coming holidays, or the “ Bitter-Sweet ” and “ Folks’ | in the publication of a new edition of the dean’s | paper are used ; and the American call for the finest 
Songs ” of Scribner's issue—all purely American in| W orks, coupled with a frank admission that it was | Leghorn paper stock is now so considerable as to 


artists’ edition of the Book,” all from | 


ably beyond 





their illustration and workm: inship, and exquisite in 


all the detail of elegant perfection which foreign 


publishers have, hitherto, arrogated to themselves, | 
+ , | 
a New York 


{.ook, also, at the “ Life of Livingston,” 
work; orat any of the myriad issues of the American 


and the Bosten Tract Societies. Has England ever 


produced any governmental work superior to the | 


“United States Exploring Expedition,” 
scientific reports? Or can any town or city govern- 
ment in England show us a better average of munici- 
pal printing than the public documents of the “town 
of Boston in New England?” 


New York.” 
press, a copy we 


with its su- | 
perb illustrations, and its supplemental volumes of 


es in respect to style and appearance, to his | | effect perceptibly the sump! 


(Murray's) own edition, 
| Orwe may instance a confession made to one of 
our friends, some ten years ago, by one of the Edin- 
burgh firm of Thos. Nelson & Sons, who had then re- 
|cently established their branch in this city—to the 
\ effect that they should never have thought of doing 
so, had they been aware how f 





far ahead the Ameri- 
cans were in all the appliances and details of cheap 
_ printing. “We have,” said he, “nothing that will 
| compare ) with the Adams and Hoe presses, and we 
| cannot do our printing so well or so cheaply as you.’ 

| He further proved his sincerity by purchasing five 


We have mentioned Wynne's “ Priyate Libraries of | Adams presses, which he shipped to their establish- 
When this work first came from the | ment at home, 
‘shown by the publisher to a well- | 


II. Our critic makes a strong point, in his own 


known English g atleman, then at the head of one of opinion, of the following paragraph from a recent 


the departments of Appletons’ large establishment, and 


| this showing, we respecifilly : 


‘ 
. 











io England. Now, on 
‘bmit that if there is 
a want of the best material, it must be because the 
English material is not what it should be. 

It is certainly difficult to conceive why skillful 
English workmen, using the best English materials, 
and guided by the best English models, should turn 
out in Boston and New York work so much inferior, 
as our critic would have us believe, to that of English 
workmen using the same English materials in London. 
Nor do we believe that it Mr. Houghton, of 
the “ Riverside Press,” who stands, perhaps, at the head 
of the typographic art in this country, returned, not 
long since, from a thorough examination of the leading 
printing-oflices of Edinburgh, London, and Paris with 
the conviction that the average issues of those presses 
were inferior to those of our own. He states that the 


is so. 


, number of the “ London Review :” “ At the present mo- | larger portion of books there are printed on cylinder 
| 
a proposition was made to present the firm with a copy | ment several agents from the large booksellers of the | presses, which we use for newspaper work, anc that 
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they have no platen machine equal to all the require- 
ments of fine book-work, although the Adams press is 
occasionally found in use. In the matter of fine print- 
ing—especially of wood-cuts—Mr. H. considers Mr 
Alvord, of New York, as without a superior in this 


country, and with few if any equals in Europe, and | 
frankly tells us that “there are but two or three cs- 


tablishments in Great Britain whose proprietors pre- 
tend to bestow the pains upon that class of work that 
Mr. A. docs.” 

IV. But, says Mr. Critic, “ What is not less neces- 
sary to success than either of these is conscientious- 
ness, * * * Our printers do not do the very best they 
know how to,do, whether because they are not paid | 
for being conscientious and cannot afford to be, or for 
whatever reason,” ete. Now all this las an affecta- 
tion of honest and kindly criticism. But is it either 
kind or honest to hurl, thus inconsiderately, against 
such men as Houghton, Alvord, Munsell, Trow, Col- 
lins, Ashmead, and other veteran experts in their no- 


. : . r ! . . *. 7 . ; : : s ° 
hle art, the charge of a lack of conscicntiousness ? We | wielded with such rigor; and the opponent of the union | but it is the infancy of a Hercules. And he alsoshows, 
suppose that—even denying, as he does, their equal- | 


ity with the best English printers—he will, at least, 
concede their position at the head of American typo- | 
graphic art? If so, cannot he recognize the fact that 


nothing but extreme conscientiousness in the proper | 


performance of their work has placed them in their 
present position ¢ Conscientiousness is the handmaid 
of ambition in the struggle for success in any depart- 
ment of labor, and the very advance which he admits 
to have been made in the art of book-making in this 
country during the past ten years has been effected by 
these men. Patiently studying the excellences ‘of 
their English models, earnestly striving to overcome 
their own defects and those apparent in the public 
taste, they have achieved their present success, and 
have revolutionized book-making in this land simply 
hy conscientious fidelity to the highest principles ot 
their art. We have still to learn, also, that either in 
an artistic or acommercial point of view our English 
friends possess any more conscientiousness than our- 
selves. At allevents, the opportunities and emergen- 
cies of the war which has just been drawn to a close 
did not develop that quality as a marked feature of 
the English character, 
fancy, operate pretty much the same among the En- 
vlish book-craft as on this side the Atlantic. There, 
as here, the same pressure of public demand is felt by 
the publisher, and, through him, by the printer and 
those concerned in the manufacture of his books. Yet, 
though the imperfections of the most pretentious Eng- 
lish works sometimes bear witness to this undue 
haste, we should hardly feel justitied in saying that it 
was because the English printers were “ not paid for 
heing conscientious, and could not atford to be so,” 
And that they do also exist in some American books 


The exigencies of trade, we 


will not justify such sweeping charges as have, in this | 
instance, been brought against American artists and | 


workmen, 


In a future number we may discuss the important | 


points of inks, type, paper, ete., over which our critic 
makes such a“ pother,? as well as indulge in a few 
reminiscences relating to the improvement of the typo- 
eraphic art in this country during the past quarter of 
x century, 





REVIEW 





FROUDE’S BENGLANDS 


NM R. FROUDE has been fortunate, not only in the: 


selection of an epoch for historic investigation, 


but also in his mode of handling the materials, and in | 


the brilliant success of his work. No period in Eng- 
lish history has been more written about and less 


thoroughly understood than the beginning of the | 


English Reformation under the auspices of Henry 


VII. Ecclesiastical controversialists have well-nigh | 
had the ground to themselves, and have judged the | 


facts in the light of their own theological preposses- 
sions. Burnet’s history is an ecclesiastical vindica- 
tion. Lingard could never forget that, under Henry 


VIIL., England was wrested from the supremacy of: 


the See of Rome and recovered its ancient liberties. | 
Hume’s point of view was, indeed, chiefly political ; 


eine ‘History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 


Elizabeth.” By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 


Coylege, Oxford, Vols. IIL. and IV. New York: Charles Se rib- | 


ner & Co, 1865, Pp. 480, 508, 
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but, besides the lack of thorough investigation, he | tives. The noblest task of the historian is to shuw 
had too little sympathy with the religious movements | the course of Providence in history; a lesser, but still 
of those times. Popular narratives rest, of course, on| a noble, office is also his—that of vindicating the 


. popular traditions, The complexities and difficulties characters of those unjustly aspersed and bringing 


of the period, the tenacity of popular prejudices, the | only their nobler deeds in the fitting light. Mr. 
fact that a transition stage is always more difficult to | Froude’s history is valuable in both these points of 
master than any other,—these and kindred cireum-| view. He does not, like a theologian, propose to show 
stances have hindered a just estimate of the course of | | direc tly “ God's hand i in history ;” he does not, like a 
events, and of the character and motives of the chief | 'moralist, always dilate on the moral issues and ends 
actors then on thestage. A Roman Catholic cannot for- | ‘involved ; ; he is not over-anxious about either Roman- 
give Henry VII, for renouncing hisfealty to the Pope, | ism or Protestantism, as these are discussed in the 
and so he accepts eagerly whatever serves to blacken | schools, But he everywhere recognizes, as no unbe- 
and defame the character of that monarch, A thor-  liever or materialist could do, the progress and puri- 


ough-going Protestant, seeing how much was left to 
he done, how tardily the Reformation advanced in 


, England compared with its cotemporancous prog- 


ress in Germany, is apt to throw the responsibility for 
the delay upon the indecision or hypocrisy of the 


central personage in the drama. The modern liberal | 


fication of moral and religious ideas and institutions 
| under a divine guidance. He shows how, through the 
| throes and convulsions of this tumultuous and forma- 
| tive period, English character, English polity, English 
institutions, began to take on the noble forms into 
| which they were afterwards fully developed. It is 


is shocked by the arbitrary power which Henry | still a time of weakness, for it is a period of infancy ; 


of church and state can never forgive him for simply | ‘as no one has done before, that the central figure and 
substituting his own authority for that of Rome in “dominant influence in all these changes was that of 
matters ecclesiastical. And so it has happened that | | Henry VII. 
the most important period of English history—its| He does not, indeed, redeem the character of Henry 
very turning-point—has been less thoroughly pene-/| from all the aspersions and scandals that have been 
trated and less distinctly described than almost any immemorially connected with it. His judgment 
other, The difficult task of separating and then weay- | about his private character is probably too partial, 
ing together the tangled threads has been perpetually | though he is not to be blamed for adducing all the 
deferred, The great English historians have selected | evidence he can in favor of his hero, And yet it is 
other epochs and fields of research. What English | undoubtedly true, as here set forth, that the levities 
work on the Reformation in England can be compared | and extravagance of Henry’s earlier life were com- 
with Ranke’s history of the Reformation in Germany ? | paratively laid aside when the pressure of affairs de- 
Whaet patient mind, and of how firm a grasp, was|manded all his resources and energy. He was also 
needed to disentangle the ecclesiastical and political | ofttimes passionate and arbitrary ; but stern qualities 
tendencies, the national and European relations, of | and quick decision were imperatively needed when 
England, and weave them together in aluminousand | the welfare of the kingdom was at stake, and there 
candid narrative, and correctly represent the charac- | were no precedents to prescribe the course that should 
ters and deeds of the chief actors, and show us how | be followed. And so, too,a monarch in Henry's posi- 
and why England became great and independent just | tion, when the floods were all meeting, must often 
through and by all the collisions and conflicts through | appear to be—must often, in fact, be—inconsistent with 
which she then passed! |himself. IIe must not advance too fast, or the current 
It was too much to expect that any one writer} will dash him upon the rocks; he-must not move too 
should do this completely ; but it is not too much to slowly, or the advancing tide will leave him stranded. 
say of Mr, Froude that he has done it better than any | He must move with, and at the head of, the nation. 
of his predecessors, and that, in an impartial, truth-| But if his course, as a whole, be in the line of reform 
loving, and manly style, he has given us a truer and | and progress, if it increase the solidity and independ- 
better picture of the whole moyement of English life, | ence and worth of the realm, he is justified by the 
both in chureh and state, under the reign of Henry | event, and the apparent inconsistency ceases to be a 
VIII. than is elsewhere to be found. He has had all! reproach. It is such inconsistency as falls.to the lot 
along to contend against deep-rooted prejudices, and | of all great statesmen and rulers in trying junctures. 
even, as he says himself, to work off his own preju- | Mr. Froude’s work, we have said, makes it more 
dices. ‘ When I commenced,” he writes, “the exam-| evident than any previous history of these times that, 
ination of the records, I brought with me the inherited | on the whole, the King of England was then the rul- 
impression, from which 1 had neither any thought Vi ing mind in England. He carried the commonwealth 
nor any expectation that I should be disabused. I safely through that vast change whereby it was 
found that it melted between my hands, and with it | for ever severed, not only from the overshadowing 
disappeared that other fact so difficult to credit, yet, | despotism of the Papacy, but also from the danger of 
as it had appeared, so impossible to deny, that Eng-| coming under European dictation and domination. 
lish parliaments, English judges, English clergy, | He did this by making it strong within. He brought 
statesmen whose beneficent legislation survives among | Scotland under closer bonds through prolonged con- 
the most valued of our institutions, prelates who were | flicts ; he made Ireland and Wales more submissive 
the founders and martyrs of the English Church, were | to its sway ; he made, in fact, one monarchy out of 
the cowardly accomplices of abominable atrocities, | jarring elements. Then, too, he brought the House 
and had disgraced themselves with a sycophancy | of Commons to know its rights and privileges, and 
which the Roman Senate imperfectly approached made use of the commonalty in his conflicts with the 
when it fawned upen Nero.” And Mr. Froude suc-| nobles as an offset to their exclusiveness. And thus 
ceeds in inspiring his readers with something of the | he fashioned the little realm of England so strong 
same feeling. We rise from the perusal of these ani-| within that all the arts of European diplomacy 
mated and striking pages with a feeling of thankful-| could not make it swerve from its onward course. 
ness to one who hassucceeded in disabusing ourminds | The independence of England, and its recognized 
of many old prejudices, and who has deepened in us| power in the councils of Europe, began under him to 
the conviction that the lights and shades of human | be fully felt. France, the German empire, and Spain 
life and character are more impartially distributed than | would gladly have crushed it, but they did not dare 
| we are often apt to suppose. itis easy for the imagin- | | to make the attempt. And Henry, too, more than 
ation to picture & man as all a monster or all an angel | | any other man, gave to England the English Bible; 
of light. But the calm judgment of history distrib-| and he did this in face of the doubts and opposition 
‘utes good and evil in more just proportions, And|of many of the higher ecclesiastics,. Mr. Froude’s 
| the great actors in great events have a righteous claim | narration on this point is one of the most interesting 
| upon charitable judgments, If their conduct can he! portions of his work. “In this act "—that, viz., by 
| explained from either a good or a bad motive, why which the clergy were ordered to exhort all men to 
should we always emphasize the baser influence? If | Tes id the English Bible— was laid the foundation- 
| the course of events tends to righteous and beneficent | stone on which the whole later history of —- 
| ends, why should we refuse to the actors in them all | civil as well as ecclesiastical, has been reared.” And 
part in this righteousness and beneficence ? We may | what a noble tribute is paid in this connection to the 
and must, indecd, ascribe the good to Providence, but | memory of William Tyndal: “ His work was done. 
' Providence also acts through human agencies and mo- He lived to see the Bible no longer carried by stealth 
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into his country, where the possession of it was a with, however, little visible effect outside of the dif-| ments of good poetry intertwaddled with nauseous 


crime, but borne in by the solemn will of the king, | ferent hospitals for the insane, 


Indeed, the idleness | 


cant or rubbishful rhyme specially prepared for the 


solemnly recognized as the word of the Most High of all their communications from the spiritual week book. Spiritual light is not wanting at any time to 


God. 
gone, 
longed, and he might depart to ‘his place. 


So far, we | 


And then his occupation in this earth was| must have struck the most careless observer, and | the letter, and we have numerous explanations, very 
His eyes saw the salvation for which he had | ‘made him content to be without a sign. 
He was | have not been enriched with one new idea from that | Progressive Lyceums in the Summer-Land. 


| tedious to read, of the management of the Children’s 
One of 


denounced to the regent of Flanders; he was enticed | world, and the speeches addressed to us by distin- | | these revelations ought to be given, for Mr. Davis is 
by the suborned treachery of a miserable English | guished men there, through their mediums on earth, , his own best commentator and critic, after ail, We 


fanatic beyond the town under whose liberties he had | ‘have been such ag to make us doubt all theories of | | quote from a chapter 
been secure; and, with the reward which at other | intellectual progression in a future life. 


Never, by | | 


times as well as these, had been held fitting by human | any chance that we have heard of, have the revelations | 


justice for the earth’s great ones, he passed away in | of spiritualism been otherwise than paltry 


smoke and flame to iia rest.” | 
Henry, indeed, did not succeed in carrying the 


1 


\ 
out practical purpose, until now, at last, we have’ ordinarily express it. 


and im- | 


nemorable. They have certainly always been with- | 


reform wholly through in England, nor was he in-| something intended to affect society seinaisliiaday | 


clined to do so, 
for the reform. 
mation at first make such slow progress as in England; 
partly because it had felt the evils of the Papacy less, | 
as practical matters, | 
Switzerland. 


than had either Germany or | 


For England was not yet fully ripe | Very properly, the beginning is made with the 
In no Protestant country did the Refor- | children, 


Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis has prepared for earthly 


use the little manual before us, in which is prescribed 
a system of Sunday-school instruction founded upon 


But Henry made the beginning of a|the plan now universally adopted by the angels for 


reform which, in the end, became more thorough than | the education of infants in the Summer-Land. The 


that in any other land, excepting Scotland. 


And the | manual is very full and explicit, and, moreover, illus- 


goodness of the beginning is seen in the beneficence | trated with certain diagrams and pictures for the bet- 


of the final result: bene cwpisse est dimidium facti. 


| ter comprehension of the text, so that there can be 


These volumes of Mr. Froude are also valuable as | very little excuse for not introducing upon earth the 


specimens of historic composition. 
admirably conducted. 


The narrative is | image of heavenly education, with all its machinery 
Without any attempt at arti- | of groups, badges, and banners, and all its interesting 


ficial arrangement, the different series of events are | nomenclature. Mr. Davis frankly tells. us that it is 
kept well sundered, yet so that their relations to each | an inspiration, and it would therefore be unpardonable 


other are distinctly 
clean, 


seen. 

without affectations, 
its simplicity. It is a relief to come upon such pages, 
in contrast with the stately periods and elaborate 
antitheses of some of the most famous historians. 
Such a writer gets hold of the reader’s confidence. 
His descriptions of national and individual character 


| 


The style is clear and | 
and straightforward in | 


to mistake it for the dream of a feeble and dishonest 
fancy, supplying itself with practical ideas from the 


well-known mundane system of the Kindergarten, and 


turning to rhapsodic and gushing young people for 
the diction in which to present these ideas. One 


salled “Some Account of Ly- 
ceum Scenes in the Summer-Land :” 


“There is also in the Summer-Land an association, 
which is almost as numerous in leaders and members as 
' the Zellabingen, called the ‘ Dolthostadt.’ It signifies the 
‘Society of Truth- Probers,’ or Truth-Seckers, as we 
This is one of the most beautiful, 
| philosophical, and contemplative Lyceums that has ever 
come under my observation. I saw it first in 1854, while 
delivering a course of lectures in the city of Auburn, N. 


| x. Subsequently I obtained a far more interesting, in- 


timate, and satisfactory observation of it while in Cha- 
teau Avenue, in the city of St. Louis—in the second story 
of the hospitable home of a friend—where I gladly gave 
one whole forenoon to delightful clairvoyant observations 
of that immortal brotherhood of affection, and friendship, 
and truth, ‘Truth’ is their motto, and it is the golden 
object of each mind. It corresponds to ‘Temple Group’ 
in our Lyceum No. 2. Suppose our Temple Group 
should be duplicated or multiplied many millions of times 
—expanding and locating itself throughout all the cities 
of the world—it would be like unto the ‘ Dolthostadt,’ 
i.e. the Vruth-Seekers ; and its members would be 
known as the ‘mountaineers of Light,’ or the master- 
builders of Truth’s immortal temple. In the marchings 
they would sing, 

‘ From searc hing for truth we will never turn back: 

To the mountain's far height we will follow the track : 

With hand joined in hand, and with step firm and strong, 

We will strike for the right, and be marching along. 

“This noble hymn is truly expressive of the most inte- 
rior sentiment actuating that brotherhood of truth-prob- 
ers. These go out upon the northern field of hills for the 
enjoyment of all their festivities. They have picnies and 
musical excursions in the Summer-Land as we do here. 





might well suppose the childish conceit of the names 


; employed, such as Summer-Land, Fountain, Stream, 


are often most felicitous: as, his account of the! 


Scotch national traits, at the beginning of his second 
volume ; his portraitures of Albany and John Knox; 
his descriptions of the Irish and the Welsh character 

his accounts of Cardinal Pole, of Anne Boleyn, of 
Catherine Howard, of Gardiner, and other ecclesias- 


jsior, and Liberty Groups, lapsing at times into the ab- | 
' 


, 


River, Lake, Sea, Ocean, Beacon, Banner, Star, Excel- 


solute gibberish of Spandogatta and Dolthostadt, was 


_ the play of a twaddling mind abandoned to its own 


} 


tics. His descriptions, too, are often vivid ne 


picturesque, enchaining the imagination and giving 
life to the narration. 

These volumes are thus a needed and welcome 
addition to our historical literature. The student of 
history cannot afford to be without them. The 
fourth volume brings us to the close of the reign of 
Henry VII. The remainder of the series, parts of 
which in England have passed through some four 
editions, will soon be published. They are brought 
out by Mr. Scribner in a form which leaves little to 
be desired on the score of book-manufacture. The 
American edition is, in fact, superior to the English 
in finish and convenience. If. B.S. 


DOSES FOR CHILDREN-* 
HE advantages of direct and constant inspiration in 
matters relating to the conduct of life have been 
illustrated in all ages, but are chiefly visible in our 
own among the chosen people of Utah territory. It 
is well known that scarcely a day passes in which the 


Mormons do not receive through their prophet some | 





| 


! 


j 
| 





| been known to give a mystic 


impulses ; and it is reassuring to know it comes from 
the spiritual and intellectual perfection attainable in 
a better world than this. Assertion of this kind has 
value to much apparent 
rubbish before, as in the inspired exercises oi the 
Shakers, when they sing 
“ Biolisky Billiky-Land,” 

and other anthems of obscure but heavenly import. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a brief ex- 
planation of the Progressive Lyceum as it is known in 
the Summer-Land, where it appears that the groups 
of youthful spirits have the silly names given above, 
and are arranged, classified, and designated in accord- 
ance with the immortal laws of music. A group at 
first simply represents a note ; afterwards, when the 


| members are more advanced, it represents an octave ; 


and ultimately, when harmony is established, the 
whole assemblage constitutes, so to say, a musical in- 


strument of twelve octaves, instead of six and a half 


or seyen, as we have here in the popular piano or 
church-organ. This improved instrument is, on 
earth, pledged to abstain from the use of tobacco and 
spirituous liquors, and is there played upon by corps 
of instruction according to the rules given in the man- 
ual, Books are professedly, for the most part, dis- 


revelation of heavenly purpose which has practical | pensed with, and the instruction is musical; for, im- 


application to their temporal interests, 


They have | possible as it may seem, “you can teach geography 


thus been enabled to grow rich and powerful, while | and the origin and flowing of rivers, can represent a 
in their social state they have returned to patriarchal | poem, or any conception that has ever been expressed 


simplicity and polygamy; thereby solving a prob- 
lem which has vexed political economists in other 
Christian countries, and providing husbands for the 
females preponderant in all civilized nations, The 
Mormon revelations are, indeed, the only spiritual 
means which have been brought to bear directly on 
popular education and social life heretofore in our 
time, though this people have by no means enjoyed a 
monopoly of inspiration, A multiplicity of prophets, 
f all ages and sexes, have long been rapping, tipping 
tables, writing poems, blowing 

themselves into hard knots, 


horns, g 
throughout the land, 


** The ( ‘hildre n‘s Progressive a ceum. 
tions for the Organization and Management of Sunday-Schools, 


adapted to the Bodies and Minds of the Young, and Containing | 


Rules, Methods. Exercises, Marches, Lessons, Questions and An- 
swers, [nvocatious, Silver-Chain Recitations, fiymns and Songs— 
original and selected. By bomneteed Jackson Davis.” Boston: 
Sela Marsh, 1865. Pp. 309 














lin literature, or art, or sculpture, or in the epics of the 


world, by means of musical motions, 
hands or feet, or the whole body, 
signs and symbols.” 


either by the 
or by the study of 
After this declaration and asser- 


and tying | 





A Manual with Direc- | 


tion, it is rather surprising to find a complete set 
of regulations prescribed for instructing the chil- 
dren unmusically, and advice given to the teach- 
ers to catechize them according to the faith of the 
Spiritualists, and to select passages from the poets and 
| philosophers (whose sentiments could be perfectly ex- 
pressed by musical motions) for the children to learn, 
A compendious selection of these passages is given 
under the title of ‘ Brief Utterances for Lessons,” and 
‘are followed by certain “ Silver-Chain Recitations” of 
a like nature, but, we believe, partly original with the 








- author; then come songs and hymns, which are, for 


; the most part, parodies of well-known poems or frag: | 


Members of the Dolthostadt fraternity call their favorite 
northern hills ‘Ari’—that is to say, the multiplied 
con eel of Light. From those mountains, also, you 

can sometimes behold the procession of the beautiful of 
both sexes, members of the Akrocelumni, approaching 
like a vast army, carrying perfumed banners and wearing: 
glittering badges of every imaginable color, and giving 
each the left-hand sign of ‘Pure Affection.’ All mem- 
bers of Lyceums offer to each other, when they meet, the 
‘left-hand of fraternal love,’ which is more sacred than 
the ‘right-hand of good will, as they march harmoni- 
ously through the different labyrinthine vistas of the 
Spandogatta on their»-way to the Zellabingen heart, of 
youth, beauty, and harmony.” 


We suppose these passages suiliciently exhibit the 
| intelicctual and spiritual value of Mr, Davis's inspira- 
‘tions, It is extremely questionable whether the edu- 
cational system of the Summer-Land can be adapted 
to. this sphere and climate. It appears, upon the 
whole, rather too intangible in essence and theory, 
and too cumbrous and complicated in form; but Mr. 
Davis's development of the idea might be glanced at 
with some amusement, if his reader were not saddened 
by the refiection that numbers of sincere people feed 
upon his chaff and husks as upon the bread of life, 
and that he addresses a considerable audience as 
feeble and cheap in fancy, as weak in mind, and as 


absurd in literature as himself. W. Dz IL. 
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Life of Josiah Wedgireod, ete., by Eliza Meteyard, with 
numerous ilystrations. Vol. I, 8v0o. London, 1865. 
Mr. GLapsronr, in a speech at Burslem, the 

home of the Wedgwoods, 2 year or two ago, said 

that if English manufacturers were become as emi- 
nent for taste as for the accuracy of production, it 
would be due more to Josiah Wedgwood than to any 
other man; and of so important a character we have 
never had before the present work anything more 
shapely, as a life, than the meagerest sketch, and such 
not remarkable for exactness, The account, for in- 
stance, that Mr. Smiles gives of him in his “ Self-Help” 

(and his outline is a sample of the hitherto presenta- 

ble knowledge) makes him the son of a poor potter, 

barely able to make a living at his trade, whereas, as 

Miss Meteyard shows us, his parents were in easy if not 

affluent circumstances, and the family kin were all well- 

to-do people. Smiles, too, makes him an orphan at eley- 
en, when he was but nine at the death of his father; and 
he puts the amputation of his leg twenty-two years 
earlier than it really happened. And yet Wedgwood 
died but a lifetime ago, leaving many friends, proud 
of their acquaintance with him, who doubtless knew 
vastly more of his history than had ever been offered 
to the public, The present author intimites that sev- 
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eral writers of established reputation had turned to | 


him as a fit subject for their labor and one apposite 
to the increasing artistic culture of our day, when so 
many seeds that Wedgwood planted are bearing fruit. 
They were all prevented from undertaking the task 


by the dearth of material, Meanwhile, it appears 
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ever was wanting. Our author thinks that even 


| Flaxman’s masterpieces, when he designed for him, 


| were amenable to his judgment. 
, acter was equally just. 
man nature, 


there had been one or two lovers of his fame and | 


works who were assiduously, though quietly, at work, 


collecting what they could find, filling their shelves | 


with such stray specimens of his art as they could find, 


and laying away in their memoriesand note-bookssuch | 


anecdotes as could be learned. The present biographer 
came forward with such credentials that they freely 
put into her hands their accumulations ; and to these 
materials were soon added several collections of his 
letters which had different 
quarters, particularly passed 


been preserved in 


those which had 


final partner in the potterics, With this aggregate 
Miss M. thinks she has garnered most of the original 
matter in existence pertaining to Wedgwood’s career. 
Her own qualifications are a childhood passed amid 
scenes and men associated with her hero, a fifteen 
years’ contemplation of the subject, and an enthusiasm 
for his character and productions. She claims to have 
devoted a great deal of conscientious labor to the task, 
and, as far as published, the present work is a fair 
voucher for her statement. ‘ Capability ” Brown, the 
noted landscape gardener of that day, once, in friendly 
banter, said that his own life was devoted to lords 
and gentlemen, ‘“ And mine,” was Wedgwood’s re- 
ply, “is devoted to the ladies.” It was but an 
antithetical jest, doubtless, but contained a truth. 
Queen Charlotte, in ordering a service of his cream- 
colored ware, set a fashion that every lady in the land 


His ruling in char- 
He had an insight into hu- 
He clave to Bentley as to a brother in 
mind, and was never satisiied until he got him into 
partnership, and their success proved his wisdom, 
The new friendship opened a new world to him, and 


he felt at last as if his genius had fully preened its | 
| Wings. 


He used to say that the height of his ambi- 
tion was to attain a moderate competence, to enable 


| 
him to devote himself to science and literature ; but | 


his genius was not to be deprived of its rights, He 
acquired the competence, but he never left off his art. 


He saw all his inventions and improvements stolen 


| by petty manufacturers, as far as possible, as soon as 
;made; but he was determined to keep ahead, and 
between him and Dr, Darwin, and with Bentley, his | 


he never ceased opening new mines. 


one experiment he tried another. He had so often 
L 


| succeeded where it had not been possible before, that 


was stimulated to follow, until the potteries of Burs- 
lem and Etruria garnished the tables of all the houses | 


in the kingdom whose mistresses aspired to a critical 
taste. 
of their boudoirs, and his skill was seen in the decor- 
ations of their persons, It is not unfit, therefore, that 
2 countrywoman is the first to tell his story, She puts 
a high standard to his fame, and it is not undeserved. 
fe was, indeed, something more than a potter, though 
an artistic one. He was a chemist of thoroughness 
and intuition as far as his art demanded; asa thinker, 


Wedgwood’s vases were the chosen ornaments | 


he was not trammeled by routine; and as a great in- | 
dustrial leader, he offered a rare example of adapta- 


tion, precision, and insight. 
ators, his originality lay most in carrying out well- 


Like most great origin- | 


known schemes rather than in devising new ones, ; 


Astbury had pointed the way for advancement, and | 


pretigured the capabilities of fictile skill. Some ad- 


vance was already made, and all only waited for the 


genius who could raise a rude empirical handicraft to 
the condition ofan art. Before Wedgwood devised, the 
tables of the rich were only supplied by foreign im- 
portations, for the potters had as yet produced noth- 
ing worthy of decorative art either in color, propor- 


tion, or form, The most that had been done was a 


mere edge line, or else rude outlines scratched in with | 


anail, He lived to see his ware in its costly shape 
the most treasured en the maniel and sideboard, end, 
in humbler guise, driving out the trenchers and pew- 
ter porringers from the houses of even the humble. He 
familiarized the sense with all the choicest forms and 
adornings that taste had ever conceived of. The no- 
hility were glad to offer him their treasures of art as 
models, He sought out antiquarians and artists, and 
whatever they could present he reproduced for less 
favored purses. Nor was this all, He studied the 
shells on the sea-shore for their suggestiveness, and 
His ruling favorites in the de- 
coration of his useful ware were the flowers, ieaves, 


amassed a collection, 


and berries of an English hedgerow, objects familiar 
to his childhood. Withal, he was an exact critic of 
the rudimental phases, 
of true proportions. 


Ife had an instinctive gauge 
His eye had the advantage of a 
long line of descent among potters—men who prac- 
ticed that organ to the utmost reliableness, He never 


allowed a sect of dishes to leave his establishment un- | 


less they all * nested” well, or a vase to leave a throw- 
er’s bench unless geometrically true. Ife thus brought 
everything under his own supervision, The first speci- 


men of a new pattern he almost always made him- | 


solf. Though not a capital draughtsman. be had the 


railing discernment of fitness, andar usstinet ior ¥, bat- | 


. . . . . ' 
he was convinced of the almost illimitable resources | 


of his art. 
badly-paid artisans, He saw it in thirty years be- 
come an immense traflic, supplying foreiga ports, 
employing two thousand skillful workmen, and him- 
self the acknowledged master. He prophesied that 
what he had done was but the beginning of what he 
was capable. What he had done in the pulverization 
and mixing of fiint with his clay, in the improve- 
ment of glazing, in new developments of the wheel 


and lathe, it was clear to him could be equaled in} 


further advances by those that should come after 
him; and we haye the fulfillment assured in the stand- 
ing and excellence of the ware that now bears the 
stamps of Ridgway, Davenport, Spode, and Minton. 


“ The Metropolites.” A novel. By Robert St. Clur, New 
York}: The Ameridan News Company, 1865. Pp. 
975. 


Ira man whose outward appearance is that of a 
gentleman, and who, through his advantages of per- 
son, gains admission to our household, then robs 
us of our spoons and.forks, we call him a thief and 
hand him over to the police. But what epithet may 
we apply to a publisher who, clothing his publica- | 
tions in an elegant dress, uses the same as a cover 


The American News Company, in publishing “ The | 
* ites Ae . > ia vise Ps ‘ S | 1 . . a 
Metropolites,” has, under the disguise of a handsome | the year to the magazine literature of the country. 
and attractive binding, attempted to palm upon the | 
public five hundred and seventy-five pages of imbe-! nected with the daily press of this city, enjoys the re- 
| putation of being one of the ablest writers in the 
evidently a poor irresponsible being, who labors un- | 


cility. The author of the work, Robert St. Clar, is 


Dp) 


in our third-rate 
weekly papers, as wretched as they are, are works of 


absolute genius compared to“ The Metropolites.” The | 


latter is entirely devoid of plot, nor does the author give 


the slightest intimation that he ever intended that ; 
there should be one. In the first chapter there is an ac- | 


count of the wreck of a German emigrant ship, the 
sole survivor of which, a boy, is thrown upon the 


beach at Coney Island. This seems to be the only | 


| lucid statement in the book ; the remainder is a hope- | 


less drivel, of which the following is a 
sample : 


very fair 


“The harp of revelry is lushed, the gridiron is hang 
up, the bowl of mirth is broken, the sancepen is mute ; 
cold winds sweep through lofty corridors to sigh a pariing | 
requiem over sullicd honor, fallen grandeur, and dilapi- | 
dated fancy shirt collars. Will you, will you, William, 
weep for this decline in starch? Arumor has gone forth ! 
to overcome her as a summer compliment in a special | 
train. It is whispered in hymn-books, it is muttered in 
Hoyle, and a jews-harp caught faintly the sound as it 
fell.” 

)» 


And again, at page 433: 





“ These angels, you must know, are in strict communion 
with each other, inthe hope of reviving a society suitable 
for their dark ages, which set in severely with black silks, 
somber velvets, and dismal shawls, after forty years’ run 


If he failed in|! 


He found pottery employing but a few, ; 
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ently reecive encouragement in their deceptions, or 
, they would not continue to practice them. If the au- 
thor of ‘“ Metropolites” has another novel in prepara- 
| tion for the American News Company, we would recom- 
|mend for it the same simplicity and elegance of bind- 
‘ing. The binder, with the caution of an experiment- 
| alist, has placed his card on the inside of the cover 
}of the book. The public, in making purchases at 
railway stations or of itinerant book-peddlers, will do 
well to avoid “The Metropolites.” It has an attract- 
ive appearance, and is, as they say of well-executed 
counterfeits, “likely to, deceive.” The bibliomaniac 
should secure a copy of Mr. Robert St, Clar’s work as 
a specimen of the degradation to which the light lit- 
erature of our country has been brought. It is to be 
presumed that books of “The Metropolites” species 
are aremunerative speculation. It is useless, there- 
fore, to hope for a suppression of the nuisance so long 
;as a petty spirit of trade alone animates our pub- 
| lishers, 
| THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 
“ Hours at Home,” a monthly magazine which was 
| Started last May, enters upon a second volume with 
‘the number for November. 


It contains nineteen 
‘articles, all but one or two of which are original, and 
jall of which are readable. The first article, on 
|“ English Criticism,” is a review of Mr. Matthew 
| Arnold’s “Essays on Criticism,’ by Mr. H. T. Tuck- 
|erman, and is pleasantly, but not forcibly, written. 
‘Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson contributes a very 
spirited sketch of Gen. W. T. Sherman, compiled, in 
part, from material which has not heretofore been 
published. The most interesting portion of the article 
is a letter from Gen. Sherman to a clergyman in this 
| city (evidently Rey. Dr. Thompson) explaining his 
reasons for excluding all civilians from his army 
lines. An exceedingly valuable article is that by 
Prof. W. G. Blaikie on the late Isaac Taylor, taken 
from the English periodical, “Good Words.” “ Brown 
Studies,” by Rev. Robert Turnbull, D.D., is the second 
paper under this title from this writer, and con- 
tains much valuable information, told in a most agree- 





! 
;able manner, The most striking paper in the maga- 
1 


zine is from the pen of Mr. J. R. Spalding, on “ Female 


| Education as it is and as it should be.” Except forthe 
under which to dispose of the most intolerable trash. | 


| fact that it reads a little too much like a lecture, ora 
| formal address, it is one of the best contributions of 


| Mr. Spalding, who, for many years, has been con- 


|country, though it is but seldom 
der the delusion that the American public may he | 


treated in a manner as contemptuous as is his treat- | 
ment of the English language. 
The dime noyel or the serials 


that he quits the 
path to which he is contined by his regular duties. 
The other articles in this number of “ Hours at Home” 


are as follows: *Geofirey the Lollard,” by Frances 


Eastwood; “Rocky Mountain Scenery,” by Henry 
| Kendall, D.D.; “Lady Arabella Johnson,” by Mrs. 
| Martyn; ‘* Grandfather's Pet,” a poem; “ Macchiavelli,” 
| by Joshua Spencer, D.D.; “ The Home Feeling,” by 
Dr. Henry Harbaugh; ‘“‘ The Watch at the Sepulchre,” 
a poem; “Esther Searle’s New Year,’ by Miss E. 
Stuart Pheips; “The Matterhorn,” by Dr, Philip 
Schaff; * The Story of a Hymn ;” “ Hopefully Wait- 
ing,’ a poem, by Mr. A. D. F. Randolph; “ A Chap- 
ter in the History of Nasr-e-deen Shah, the reigning 
King of Persia,’ by Rev. B. Labaree, Jr.; * Books of 


1 
i] 


‘the Month.” 


Tue object for which this magazine was started 
deserves the cordial indorsement of all good people, 
but something more than praiseworthy intentions is 
needed to secure that measure of support that is re- 
The issue for November is one of 
the best, if not the best, that has yet appeared; 
Thus far 
the illustrations have been a blemish upon the peri- 
odical, and we trust that the publishers will drop them 
entirely, or at least cease to print one in every issue. 
Then, more attention should be paid to literature, 
and subjects connected therewith. 


quisite for success. 


but there is still room for improvement. 


And, above all, a 


in single harness, in a one-horse concern, with some oc- | strenuous effort should be made to give the magazine 


casional fast driving clandecently [the spelling is the , 
author's] which, O no, we'll never mention now, it’s name 


a more distinct character than it has yet obtained, 


: : aa - Eigavad ' Jus r this is , ne i 3 not belong to u 
is never heard at the four o’clock of their afternoon of Just how this is to be done it doe = “ 


life, when they are walking up to settle at the captain's 
office of Mrs. Grundy’s establishment.” 


The merchant who systematically misrepresents in | 


order to dispose of his goods soon loses his custom- 
ers, Publishers and publishing companies appar- 


to say, but that it should be done is beyond a doubt. 
/ Names are very well in their way, yet they cannot in- 
fuse vitality into articles inherently lifeless. And the 
| great danger is that the editor of “ Hours at Home” 
will be beguiled (as he has in more thanone instance 
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into printing articles of little value or interest only | 
because their authors have won reputations in time | 
past by writing infinitely better, A good ar ticle | 
may make fame, but fame cannot make an article: 
good which is really poor. 

“Harper's Monthly” for November concludes the 
thirty-first volume of this magazine, Aside from the | 
pictures, which are always sure to prove attractive, | 
there is little in the present issue deserving of atten- | 
tion. The illustrated articles are “Ascent of Popocat- | 
epetl,” by Mr, William V. Wells ; “ The Walker River 
Country,” by Mr. J. Ross Browne; and “ How to Re- 
deem Woman's Profession from Dishonor,” by Miss | 
Catherine E. Beecher. The last of these contains 
many very excellent ideas, but we fail to see the force 
of the argument that any particular style of dwelling- | 
houses will contribute to the christianization of mor- 
tals, be they male or female. ‘ Franklin's Tan,” by 
Miss Caroline Chesebro, is a. readable story and 
nothing more, topped off with what is known as “a 
heavenly moral,” The sketch of Miss Anna Maria | 
Ross, by Miss Juliana L. Chase, is a deserved tribute 
to one of the real heroines of the war, and should be | 
read by every child in the land, as an incentive to 
self-denying beneficence, 
afforded them be not as great, to outward appear- 
ances, as that which presented itself to Miss Ross, 
Mrs. Stoddard’s story, entitled “The Chimneys,” is | 
not up to the mark. It shows, however, a close study 
of character on the part of the writer, and some skill 
in putting on paper the result of such study. We | 
fear, though, that it will be read as a mere fictitious | 
story, and passed by as unattractive. The best con- 
tribution to this number of the magazine is from Mr. 
M. D. Conway, on * The Great Westminster Canvass,” 
being a spirited account of the canvass which resulted 
in the election of Mr. John Stuart Mill to the House 
of Commons, The article is particularly instructive, 
as showing the aifierence between the conduct of a 
political campaign in England and the manner in 
which a canvass is managed in this country. The 
other contributions bear the following titles: “ The 


Monks of Basle,” a poem ; “ The Silent,” by Miss Sarah | 


E. Chester; * The Wife’s Thank-offering,” by D. R. 
Castleton; “ Pozzuoli und Vesuvius,” by Katherine | 
C, Walker; * Our Consccrations,” a poem; “ Recol- | 
lections of General Rousseau,” by W. F. G, Shanks; 
“Armadale,” by Wilkie Collins; “Our Mutual | 
Friend,” by Charles Dickens ; and the usual record of | 
current events, editor's easy chair, and drawer, 





LITERARIANA. 





Tue demand for English books in their original edi- | 
tions has increased so rapidly among us of late years that | 


two English houses, Messrs. Routledge & Co. and Messrs. | 


Nelson & Co., have found it to their interest to have branch 
establishments here. A third has recently been added to | 


the list in that of Messrs. Alexander Strahan & Co., who | 
have located themselves at 178 Grand Street, where their | 
publications may be obtained at very reasonable rates— 


much more reasonable, of course, than any other house 
could furnish them for, importing in the customary way. 


The London editions of Robert Buchanan’s two books, for | 
instance, are sold at about the price of our reprints of | 


such works, viz.: $1 75 a volume. The original edi- 
tions of the works of “The Country Parson,” which 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. publish, are afforded at just the 


| Among the Charities of Europe,” by the Rev. John De | 
| Liefde ; “ Days of Yore,” by Sarah Tytler ; “ 


though the opportunity | 
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among our publishers. Their announcements of forth: | 
coming works are as follows : 


“ Millais’s Ilustrations: being a Collection of his Draw- 
ings on Wood,” by John G. Millais, R.A.; “Six Months | 
Judas Isca- 
| riot : a wramatic Poem ;’ “Travels in the Sclavonic | 
| Provinces of Turkey in Europe,” by G, Muir Mackenzie | 
‘and A. P. Irby ; “Hymns and Hymn Writers of Ger- | 
many,” by the Rey. W. Fleming Stevenson ; “ Family | 
Prayers for the Christian Year,” by Henry Alvord, D.D.; 

“The Journal of Kugenie De Guérin” and “The Letters 
| of Eugenie De Guérin,” the last two edited by M, Treba- | 
tien. 


ing the coming holidays we doubt whether any will take 
precedence over Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” of which | 
| Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, will be the publishers. | 
| For the poem itself, we have always considered it over- 
rated, partly because it lacks distinctness, and partly be- | 
“cause it contains two different elements which are not | 
| happily blended, As a work of art, it lacks unity. This, 
however, is merely an individual opinion, which may be | 
wrong—which must be, indeed, if the vor populi is the | 
vox dei in matters of this kind, The version followed in 
the present volume is that of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
who, if not a first-class translator of German, is certainly 
above the average, as he is in most that he undertakes. 
His rhymes are musical, and fairly represent the senso of 
the original. The illustrations of the volume, of which 
| there are forty-two in all, are the well known designs ot 
Moritz Retzsch, from wood-cut renderings by Mr. Thomas 
| Scott, an English artist of note, who has filled in the out- | 
| lines of his master, if our memory of the latter serves us | 
‘rightly. At any rate, his drawing is unlike that of 
Retzsch in his megnum opus, the illustrations to Shake- 
' speare, the lines of which are for the most part as severe 
| as those of sculpture, As in that, work Retzsch fell short 

of his theme—for what artist ever succeeded in embody- 


| 
| Among the various illustrated works to be issued dur- | 
| 
| 


ing our conceptions of Shakespeare's characters 7—in the 

one under consideration he exceeded it, surpassing Schil- 

ler in the clearness and picturesqueness of his imaginings. 
His illustrations are the salt and savor of “ The Song of 
| the Bell,” of which, in the forthcoming edition, the lovers 
of beautiful books will hasten to possess themselves. 


| illustrated edition of “ Webster’s Dictionary.” It will be 
| printed on calendered paper—the size of the untrimmed 
| page to be 10 by 15 inches—in the best style of the River- 
| side press. The edition is limited to two hundred and 
tty copies, so far as this country is concerned, the pub- | 

| lishers reserving the right to send abroad from twenty 


| five to thirty copies, should that number be called for. | 


The work, which will be published in two volumes, eer | 
“covers, will be sold to subscribers only at $25 per copy, 
| payable on delivery. Specimen pages will be shown, and | 
subscriptions will be received, by the following book- ' 
| sellers: Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston ; Hurd & Hough- 
Prag New York; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia ; J. 
|W. Bond & Co., Baltimore ; 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago , 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati; Keith & Woods, St.’ 
Louis. 

We have never been able to understand the haste with 
which the relatives of noted men usually dispose of their 
effects after their death—a haste in many cases as disre- 


cial point of view. 


occasion of the sale of the furniture and books of the late 


William Makepeace Thackeray by his daughters, with a | 


Messrs, G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, will issue dur- 
ing the autumn a fine edition, on large paper, of thé new 


spectful to their memories as it is unnecessary in a finan- | 
We expressed our opinions on this 
subject in the first issue of THE Round TABLE, on the | 
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used up his Constitution, and lived on the by-laws, bring- 
ing the highest price ; a lithograph of Mount Vernon, in 
| which, of course, Mr. Everett especially delighted, $13 ; 
a steel engraving of Washington and two generals, $18 ; 

eighty-four yards of velvet carpet on the parlors of the 
| first floor, $1 20 a yard; a crimson damask sofa, with a 
profusion of cushions and pillows, $35 ; a royal pier table, 
of massive construction, gilt standard, and marble top, 
$15 ; a French bronze clock, $36; a Parian statuette of 


| Daniel Webster, from the well-known model of Ball, $30 ; 
| its counterpart, the statuette of Henry Clay, only $10 50, 


"| which shows, we think, that New England takes more 
| kindly to its own great men than to those of a more 
| southe rn locality ; two mantel globes, in the front and 
| back parlors, $82 50 and $87; the carpet on the library 
floor, $1 40 a yard; the library chandélier, $17 50; a 
; pair of butfilo horns, $1 75; a lot, including a cane made 
; from the frigate Cumberland, and a dozen or so of arti- 
| cles of equal interest, $10; another lot, containing a 
| framed autograph of Lieut.-General Grant, and a copy, 
/inminute penmanship, of Mr, Everctt’s address to Prince 
| Napoleon, and Dr. Holmes’s pocm to the same illustrious 
| personage, $7 50, cte., ete, ete. So far concerning the 
| personal effects. 
| At the sale of the house and grounds the auctioneer 
| stated, in the words of the reporter trom whom we gather 
| the above facts, that all the heirs joined in “ the sale, and 
! that a full and clear title would be given ; that the terms 
| would be cash down, or half cash and half at the expira 
: tion of one year, the purchaser to pay one thousand dol 
lars down to bind the bargain; that a certain amount of 
land would be deducted from the purchase to be given to 
the city of Boston, as by an agreement of Mr. Peter C. 
| Brooks and other property-holders on the street twenty 
' years ago, for the purpose of widening Summer Street; 
and that the estate contained 4,113) square feet, includ- 
ing the strip of land running from the rear to Otis Place, 
He also stated that 
the estates on each side, where building is now going on, 
had recently been sold at $15 a foot, and that the sale in 


and used hitherto as a passage-way. 


cluded the house, which contains a large amount of build 
ing material, The bidding started at $10 a foot, and 
went up rapidly to $15, after which it was quite slow. 
It finally rested at $13.85, at which price the estate was 
sold to Francis B, Hayes, Esq. The amount paid forthe 
estate at this rate will be about fifty-seven thousand dol 
ars.” 

Nothing so surely foretells the coming of autumn— 
not even overcast skies and chilly winds—as the leaves 
. Which are now beginning to bestrew ‘our sidewalks, 
plucked yesterday by the rough fingers of Boreas, and 
| beaten down to-day by the soft, wet rain. This fact seems 
to have been noticed by one of our correspondents—a lady, 
| evidently—who sends us the following lines : 

All the vast and fleecy clouds, 
tising above this ancient town, 
Seem to me as promised shrouds, 
For autumn leaves are dropping down. 
The beauty of the tranquil sea, 
Which neither wears a smile nor frown 
This silent day, hides not from me 
That autumn leaves are dropping down, 
| The flowers that flourish in the field— 
Of all the yearits brightest crown 
Surely to mo the secret yield, 
That autumn leaves are falling down, 
They fall in woods so still and slow, 
Lie in the lanes so dark a brown, 
That only such as T can know 
That autumn leaves are dropping down. 
The last number of the Spectator has a good hit at our 
| fondness for indifferent fiction in a brief notice of a vol- 
| ume by the author of “ Rutledge:” “ If it is true, as as- 


prices of the Boston reprints, as is also Mr, Alexander | hope in our hearts that it would be long before we should | Serted in the prospectus, that this is one of a series of nov- 


Smith’s “ Dreamthorp.” 


“The Recreations” of the former | be called upon to chronicle a similar case of irreverence. | els having a very extraordinary sale in the United States, 
i] 


writer are now in their twenty-fourth thousand, his!'The hope has recently been broken, however, and in a | we can only say that the Americans must swallow their 


“ Graver Thoughts” 


in their thirty-second thousand, and | 


quarter where we should least have expected it, Boston, 


| literature as they are said to do their meals, in any quan- 


his “Counsel and Comfort, Spoken from a City Pulpit” in | and by the heirs of one whom Boston peculiarly delight- | tity, but with very little regard to flavor or digestion.” 


their fifteenth thousand—a proof that the English some- 
times take as kindly to their mediocre men as we do to | 
ours. Besides the names just mentioned, the book-list of | 


,ed to honor, the late Edward Everett, whose real estate | 


has just been sold at auction, and whose personal belong: | 
| ings have been scattered to the winds. 


As is usual in | 


Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city, dealer in second-hand 
books, secured, during a recent visit to England, the 
remainder of the edition of Blair's “ Grave,” illustrated 


Messrs. Strahan contains works by some of the best writers | these cases, the red flag was suspended over the door, and | by the mad painter, William Blake, Over fifty years 
of the day, as Dean Alvord, the late Edward Irving, Alex- | | the house was thrown open to the public, who thronged have elapsed since it was originally published, and copies 


ander Vinet, Philip Henry Gosse, Jean Ingelow, Isa | thither in numbers, and frém mixed motives, the many | of it are somewhat scarce, as, indeed, are copies of most of 


Craig, the Countess de Gasparin, Miss Sarah Tytler, Miss | from curiosity and the few from a desire to purchase | the works illustrated by Blake, who was not a successful 


Dora Greenwell, John Brown, M.D., and the Reverend | either a bargain or a memento of the dead writer. 
A“ Sun- | sale was not a success, as far as the furniture went, 


Doctors Thomas Guthrie and Norman Macleod. 


The 


as | edition of 


artist, though at timesa great one. The projector of this 
“The Grave,” if we remember rightly, was the 





day Magazine,” edited by the former, circulates on the | relics of this sort command much smaller prices in Bos- | engraver Cromek, a canny Scotchman, who edited the 


other side to the extent of ninety thousand copies a month, 
while the “Good Words” of the latter averaged a lund- 


ton than in this less intellectual city of ours. 
; some of the items sold, and the prices given: 


Here are | “ Reliques of Burns,” and who was badly taken in, as an 
A table } 


antiquarian, by the poet Allan Cunningham, who passed 


red and sixty thousand copies over a year ago, which is capable of scating twenty-four persons, $37; a small | off on him his own songs as genuine productions of the 
probably as high as “ Harper’s Magazine” ever reached in | Chickering piano, $95; a number of engravings, chietly | carly Scottish muse. Mr. Bouton’s remainder of “The 
its palmiest days. Wishing Messrs. Strahan & Co. the! portraits, from seventy-five cents to $3 20—a lithograph | Grave” consists of only seventy-one copies, sixty-seven in 


success which their enterprise merits, we weleome them ; of Rufus Choate, who, like his countrymen generally 


‘Jarge quarto and four on large paper, the price of the 
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first-named being $15 per copy, the last twice that sum. 
They will not long remain in the market, we fancy, owing 
to the late appreciation of Blake, both as an artist and a 
poct, and the undoubted scarcity of his works, one of the 


rarest of which, Chaucer's “Canterbury Pilgrims,” is be- | 


fore us as we write. 
The literature of Methodism, so ably illustrated by 


Dr. Abel Stevens, will soon receive, it is said, an aec- | 


cession to its stores in the reminiscences of “ Father” 


Bochm, Methodist preacher, now in his ninety-first year. | 


“Father” Boehm, who has been sixty-four years in the 
ministry, has come in contact with many distinguished 
men of his persuasion, who are to figure in his work, 
together with the means used in extending Methodism 
among us. While on this subject, we may mention that 
Dr. Pusey’s “ Lectures on the Book of Danijel” are about 
to be published by the Methodist Book Concern, 





PERSONAL, 


AMERICAN, 


Vecou, Bragtow & Co, have taken new and commo 


dious quarters for the University Press at Cambridge. | 


They now oceupy the old Brattle House. Johny Wilson 
will take possession of the old printing-house of W., B. & 
Co, We shall give a detailed description of the Cambridge 
printing-houses in an early issue. 

Samuel Bowles, of the Springtield Republican, is pre- 


paring a book, to embody the very valuable and popular | 


letters which ho has recently written to his journal under 
the titleof * Across the Continent.” The volume will be 
issued at an early date, and will bear the imprint of Hurd 
& Houghton. Not only the readers of the Republican, 


but book-readers throughout the country, will welcome | 


the appearance of a work from Mr, Bowles, The volume 


in preparation promises ta be of permanent and national 


value, 

Of Mr. Thomas Dunn English, who is understood to be 
the editor of * The Book of Rubrics,” soon to be published 
hy Messrs. Scribner & Co., we have the following notice 
in an English journal, which we take to be singularly 
misinformed in regard to our decoased comic weekly, Wes. 
Grundy. Speaking of Mr. English, the writer says: ‘A 


Village cemetery at the soft and pensive hour of twilight | 


is wild hilarity compared to the humorous writings of 
Thomas Dunn Enelish.” 

Mr. Charles I. Browne is the victim of a savage notice 
in that genorally temperate journal, the Leader. 
great success,” it says,“ which attended the publication 
of * Artemus Ward: his Book’ has, naturally enough, led 
to the issue of another volume of Mr. Browne's literary 
eccentricities, with which his admirers must content 
themselves until the author appears before them as a lec 
turer. Weare informed ‘that he will for a time fill the 
place of the late Albert Sith? but unless he is possessed 
of an unworked vein of humor superior to any which he 


has already developed, it is very problematical whether | 


he will attain the high position predicted for him. At 


the first glance there appears to be a vast fund of humor ! 


in the sayings of Artemus Ward ; but it is soon seen that 
there is not much to smile at after all. 


jection to the work is the tone of obtrusive impiety which | 


Without any redeeming wit, the 
most flippant and senseless allusions are made to subjects 


prevails throughout. 


vhich are, by common consent, avoided in jocular litera- 
ture. Afterthe real and sparkling wit of Haliburton and 
Washington Irving, the vulgar buffoonery of Artemus 
Ward will not raise the character of American literature, 
though it has probably suited the taste of a large class of 
readers among his own countrymen.” 

As a reverse to the medal, we may mention the fact that 
Mr. Browne has occasioned a legal controversy between 
two English publishers, Mr, Hotten and Mr, Beeton, the 
former of whom reprinted “ Artemus Ward: his Book” a 
year or two after its appearance here, net exactly as My. 

\ 


Browne wrote it, but altered as he, Mr. Hotten, considered | 


best for his benighted countrymen. 
was pirated by Mr, Beeton, who probably knew nothing 
of the original American edition, which he might have 


stolen gafeiy. The bill of Mr, Hotten states, we learn 


from the Publishers’ Circular, that he conceived “ it would | 
be of future advantage to the author, and assist the popu- | 


larity of the work, that the edition, though founded upon 
and in all essential particulars a copy of the original work, 
should nevertheless be so altered by additions thereto 
and suppressions of parts thereof, as, in the plaintiff’sjudg- 
ment, would render it more acceptable to and popular 
with the English reader, and that in other parts thereof 
the language should be occasionally varied, both as to 
the peculiar spelling and in the matter of dialect, in the 
place of words in the author’s original work, not, in the 


“The | 


One serious ob- | 


His altered edition | 
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homies upon this opinion, the plaintiff made such addi- 
| tions, suppressions, and alterations to and in the edition 


ifrey Leland; “ Translations,” 


| of the author’s work so prepared by the plaintiff for the | 


| English reader, and published by the plaintiff in England.” 
“Mr. Hotten’s complaint,” says the Reader, “is that Mr. 
Beston’s edition is printed without authority, not from 
the American, but from his English edition. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether these variations are sufliciently 
/important to constitute an infraction of copyright, In 


copyright if published for the first time in this country. It 
is customary with some English writers publishing in 


by an American writer, which is gneerally considered to 
secure copyright in the entire volume if the exact extent 
of the work of the American collaborateur is not divulged. 
| All these devices, however, only scrve to illustrate more 
strongly the unsatisfactory state of international copy- 


, tight law—or rather no law—as between this country and | 


the United States,” 

As the question is of some importance to American 
‘authors, we shall endeavor to keep our readers posted 
as to the proceedings and the decision of the Court of 
Chancery, 


FOREIGN, 


Mr. Charles Reade, the novelist, is writing a tale for a 





and Love,” translated from the German by Charles God- 
by Clarence Mangan : 
“ Gouttes de Rosée, petit trésor poetique des jeunes per- 
sonnes;” and “Our Year; a Child’s Book in Verse and 
Prose,” by Miss Muloch. 

Messrs, Ticknor & Fields are to bring out a new illus- 
trated edition of Tennyson's * Enoch Arden,” with twenty 


engravings on wooed by Arthur Hughes. 


principle there can be no doubt that anything added by 
an English editor to a work, whether copyright or not, is | 


America to get some small portion added to their work | 


“new monthly magazine to be published by Messrs. Samp- 


son Low & Co, Its title is “The Argosy.” The first 
number will appear on the Ist of December, The name 
of Mr. Reade’s story is not stated. 


M, de Lamartine has lately commenced the publication | 


of a“ Life of Byron” in the Constitutionnel. 


| from his late severe sun-stroke at Paris, 

Madame George Sand has recently published a new 
novel, “Monsieur Sylvester,’ which was written at 
Palaiseau, a village near Paris, by the bedside of her 
secretary and friend, M. Alexander Manceau, lately de- 
‘ceased, Her chateau at Nohant is now in the possession 

of her son Maurice and his wife, 


M. Victor Hugo has lately taken up his abode at 


Brussels. 


My 


of Florence,” in ten volumes. 
second installment of his famous “ Vie de Jésus.” 


plus Trollope, a brother of the novelist, is to be honored 
jin the eyes of the Florentines by 2 mural tablet affixed 
, to the outer wall of the house in which she lived, at the 
corner of the Piazza della Independenza. 
done by the municipality of Florence, who have already 


Mr. Charles Dickens is said to have entirely recovered |,.5. ‘ : ; et eck gayle cae ‘ 
" | lish, in conjunction, a series of “ Great Fun Toy Books 


The late Mrs. Theodosia Trollope, the wife of Mr. Adol- | . 3 POI 
nares ndrradpeaniinia-nianen \is shortly to appear, with one hundred and fifty illustra 


M. Adolphe Thiers is said to have written a “ History | 


| 


FOREIGN, 

Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., and Mr. E. L. Lushingion 
have edited, and are about to publish, “ Lectures on the 
Early Greck Philosophy, and other Philosophical Re- 
inains” of the late J. T. Ferrier. 

Messrs. Richard and Samuel Redgrave have nearly 
ready “ A Century of Painters of the English School, 
with Critical Notices of their Works.” 

Mrs. F. E. Bunnétt has in the press a translation of 
Baron von Wolzogen’s “ Raphael Santi: his Life and lis 
Works,” 

Mr. Sabine Baring Gould, author of “ Iceland: its 
Scenes and Sages,” will soon publish “ The Book of Were 
Wolves,” 

James MeCosh, LL.D., is about to appear with “ A De 
fense of Fundamental Truth, being 2 Review of the Phil 
osophy of Mr. John Stuart Mill.” 

Messrs. Eastwood & W. Aldis Wright have in prepare 
tion “ The Bible Werd-Book ; a Glossary of Old English 
Bible Words.” 

Mr. G. B. Airy, astronomer-voyal, will shortly publish 
“ Popular Astronomy : a Series of Lectures Delivered at 
Ipswich.” 

Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave has in the press an edition 
of “ Shakespeare’s Scnnets and Songs.” 

Messrs. Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer are to pub 


with illustrations by Edward Wehnert. 

Mr, David Hilton will shortly bring out a transiation 
of M, de Celesiea’s “ Conspiracy of Count Fieschi: an Ey 
sode in Italian History.” 

Myr. W. Blanchard Jerrold will soon publish a volume 
entitled ‘“ House and Home in Belgium.” 

My, Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, has neariy 
ready “A Walk from London to the Land’s End, with 
Notes by the Way.” 

The Rey. Dr. Giles is about to publish, in three vol 


: ; ‘ : : | umes, “The Whole Works of Reger Ascham, with a Life 
M. Ernest Renan is about to publish “ St. Paul,” the | : eta Oe 


” 


of the Author, 
An edition of “The Adventures of Baron Munchausen” 


| tions by Gustave Doré. 


This is to be | 


erected a similar memorial inscription in honor of Mrs. | 


Flizabeth Barrett Browning, of whom, and her love for 


the Italian people, they are very justly proud, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & HouGiron announce “ Pictures of So- 
ciety, Grave and Gay : Comprising One Hundred Engrav- 
ings on Wood, from the Pictures of Eminent Artists, 
including J. E. Millais, F. W. Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, 
| T. D. Watson, George Thomas, ete. Illustrated by the 
'pens of Popular Authors, including Barry 


| Thomas Hood, T. K. Harvey, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Walter 


Mr. Thomas Hood has in the press “ Jingles and Jokes 
for Little Folks,” an illustrated juvenile. 

Mr. John Timbs willsoon publish “ Strange Stories oi 
the Animal World,” with illustrations by Zwecker. 

Mrs. Emilia Marryatt Norris, daughter of the late Cap 


tain Marryatt, has nearly ready a story, entitled * What 


Became of Tommy ”” 
Mrs. Frances Broderip, the daughter of the late Thomas 
Hood, has in the press *‘ Mamma’s Morning Gossips,” with 


| fifty illustrations by her brother. 


A volume of translations is announced from the French 
of Madame de Chatelain, “ The Sedan Chair; or, Sir Wil 
fred’s Seven Flights.” 

An edition of Douglas Jerrold’s famous “Caudle Lec 


| tures” is to appear this fall, with illustrations by Charles 


Cornwall, | 


| Thornbury, ete. ;’ and a volume of poems by Elizabeth | 


| Bogert. 
| 

“The Children’s Picture 

| Book of Good and Great Men ;” * The Children’s Pieture 
Book of Useful Knowledge ; 
Book of the Life of Joseph ;” and “ The Children’s Picture 
Book of Seripture Parables.” 


a Story of Schoolboy Life ;” 


Saw, and Other Tales,” by Hans Christian Andersen, 


Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. announce the following 


juveniles: “The Cruise of the Frolic,” by Wm. H. G. 
Kingston ; “ Golden Hair: a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers ;” 
“Anthony Weymouth; The Gentleman Adventurers,” 


Messrs. Sheldon & Co. will soon publish “ Ouderdaie : | 


“The Children’s Picture | 


Mr. James Miller has nearly ready “© What the Moon | 


Keene. 

Mr. J. S. Roberts has edited, and will soon publish 
“The Crown Ballad Book.” 

Myr. George E. I. Powell has in the press asecond series 
of * Legends of Iceland.” 

Mr. James Hutchison Sterling will soon publish, * Sir 
William Hamilton: being the Philosophy of Perception . 
An Anzivysis.” 

The author of “ Mary Powell” has nearly ready “ Miss 
Biddy Frobisher ; a Salt-Water Story.” 

Mr. 8. W. Fullom ! 
the Soul; a Search into Man’s Origin, Nature, and Des 
tiny.” 

Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold announces “ Cent, per Cent 
a Story Written on a Bill Stamp.” 

Mr. Charles Knight will soon publish “ Shadows of the 


a8 In preparation, * The Mi 





stery a: 


Old Booksellers.” 


| “ Popular German Stories,” two series, by Hans Christian | 
{ 


’ 


' Andersen; “Popular German Stories,’ 

| Andersen and Grimm ; “ Hans Andersen’s Stories,” 4 vol- 

/umes; “Fairy Stories,” by Andersen and Grimm, 4 vol- 
umes ; and “ The Young Recruit ; or, the Adventures of a 
Drummer Boy.” 

| Mr. Frederick Leypoldt has in the press “ Mozart’s Let- 

ters,” 


translated from the German by Lady Wallace | 


. ' 
two series, by | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


The Rev. G. Musgrave, M.A., issoon to publish a trans. 
lation of Homer's “ Odyssey ” in English blank-verse, 

The Chevalier Bunsen has in the press a new work, 
«God in History.” 

Mr. Charles Darwin is about to publish a volume en- 
titled “ Domesticated Animals.” 

Christina Rossetti will soon bring out a new volume of 
poetry, “ The Prince’s Progress.” 

The author of “John Halifax,” now Mrs. Craik, is ax 


‘ “1 AT nd basen ep « z +. : - oh nee Te whook. «A Wo se. 
plaintiff's opinion, correctly given or printed; and that, Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing : a Story of Artist Life nounced as the writer of a new book, “ A © ble Life 
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THE THREE SPEECHES. 
HE past week has been fruitful in political | 
speeches, the most notable of which were those | 
of Secretary Seward, Ex-Postmaster-General Blair, | 
and Mr. Wendell Phillips. Which was the most 
marked, it were hard to say. Each has a distinet in- 
dividuality of its own, and each will commend itself 
to the admirers of the person who uttered it. Mr. | 
Seward’s speech, however, will attract more attention | 
than either of the others, by reason of the high offi- 
cial position which he occupies. Yet it is hardly up 
to his old mark. Age seems to tell upon him; it is 
his misfortune, tdéo, that time, which appears to have 
deprived him of some of his former vigor of thought 
and style, has not removed the peculiar egotism 
which has been so noticeable throughout his whole 
career, Generally Mr, Seward’s public efforts are 
nothing more or less than glaborate essays, An orator, 
who utters spontancously the thoughts that are in| 
him, he isnot. That his speeches are written in the 
closet is shown by the fact that their appearance in 
the public journals is usually simultaneous with their 
delivery. His speech at Auburn, last week, which we 
have read. with care, is of less than usual importance. 
The main point of it seems to be that the country is 
mistaken in supposing that the reconstruction policy 
which President Johnson is striving to carry out was 
original with him, The impression is meant to be 
created (indirectly, it is true) that this plan really 
originated with Mr. Seward, or, at least, was devised 
by the cabinet before Mr. Johnson became the Presi- 
dent. Wepresume that no one questions but that the 
Secretary of State exercised a strong influence upon 
President Johnson in the preliminary deliberations 
respecting the policy to be pursued towards the South. 
It is very much to his credit that in the darkest days of 
the war he never once despaired of the republic, and 
placed himself upon record throughout as being in 
favor of a generous and kindly treatment of the 
southern states upon the suppression of the rebellion. 
Shortly after the war began he wrote, in a letter to 
Lord Lyons, that when the South should be subdued 
the North would show the world an example of mag- 
nanimity such as history had never chronicled, We 
can readily infer, therefore, from repeated declarations 
of this kind, and from the known and expressed truc- 
ulence of Mr. Johnson, even after he had assumed 
the presidency, that Mr. Seward deserves a large 
share of the credit for the change which the Presi- 
dent's views have undergone. History will recognize 
this. But a question of personal and official propriety 
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pate the verdict of the future. Nor is there any ex- | 
cuse for the evident effort of Mr. Seward to so warm- | 
ly commend to the country his official associates | 
in order to compel the President to retain them in | 
power. Indeed, the object of the speech appears to 
have been to prevent a reconstruction of the cabinet | 
when the time for such action arrives. There is an| 
understanding in political circles (which we have 
every reason to believe to be correct) that if the south- | 
ern states resume their positions in the Union during | 
the coming winter and their representatives be aa. | 
mitted to Congress, an immediate reorganization of | 
the cabinet will be made; that President Johnson | 
will say in effect to his secretaries, “‘ Gentlemen, you | 
represent a divided country. You were in power | 
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| is involved in this attempt of the secretary to antici- | tory. It has evoked the bitter condemnation of both 


democratic and republican journals; yet we confess 
that, though we cannot agree with it, we think he 
has done a public service in delivering that address. 
Such men as he are annoying to persons in power, and 
the party managers may be provoked by their uncon- 
trollable frankness, but they are a necessity in a free 
community. They say boldly what some people think 
timidly, and add spice and flavor to the inanities of 
a political campaign. There is, no doubt, a large 
party—much larger than is generally supposed — op- 
posed to President Johnson’s reconstruction policy, 
composed as follows: First, those who demand negro 
suffrage as a protection to the colored race against 
the whites at the South ; and, second, that large class 
who object to so sudden a restoration of the southern 


during a state ot war, which state no longer exists. | states to their cld relations in the Union for fear of its 


You deserve well of the country, but there is an ob- 


effect on the public credit. The state conventions at 


vious propriety in forming an entirely new cabinet now | the South have abolished slavery and repudiated their 


that all the states are represented in the national leg- 
islature. While sectional claims to the positions you 
occupy cannot be admitted, it is manifestly improper 
that the men selected to preside over the several de- 
partments should be chosen exclusively from the 
northern states.” If this be the President’s intention 
(and we have good ground for believing that it is), 


own war debt, but not one has yet advanced a word 
in favor of contributing to liquidating the debt con- 
tracted by the North during the war; nor is it at all 
likely that the representatives of those states in Con- 
gress will cheerfully vote taxes to pay off a debt in- 


| curred to subdue the South. Hence many very ex- 


cellent people silently oppose the policy of reconstruc- 


we can readily understand the anxiety of Mr. Seward | tionas now carrying out by the President. 


and of his friends to create a public sentiment ad- 
verse to the proposed change. The secretary may 


| The three speeches to which reference has been 


made are the utterances of representative men, Each 


not have had this object in view when he delivered | speaks for thousands besides himself, and hence the 


that speech at Auburn, but such is the construction | 


significance which attaches to what they say. Differ- 
g& y say 


which most people will put upon it. | ing so widely as they do, they allclaim to be inspired 
As regards Mr. Montgomery Blair, we think that | by thoroughly patriotic motives and impelled to their 


his recent course and speeches have done him no 


trustworthy in the extreme. During the past five | 
years he has been in intimate connection with the’ 
heads of the government, and, by personal and offi- | 
cial confidence, has accumulated a store of facts which 
he is now using against his former associates. What 
private griefs he may have we neither know nor care. 
But we do know that nothing can justify the revela-' 
tions of facts concerning his former official compan- 
ions which he makes to cover them with political 
contempt. Mr. Blair is confessedly a disappointed 
aspirant for office. He seems to have evinced certain 
characteristics which made him obnoxious to the 
members of his own party, and which led to the pass: 
age of a resolution by the Baltimore Convention in- 
structing President Lincoln to eject him from the cab- 
inet. Since he was dismissed from office he has beer | 
striving to get back again, but has thus far shown 
more cnergy in carrying his point than tact or discre- 
tion. He belongs to an able family, composed of men 
who would make their mark in any free country, and | 
is himself endowed with executive capacity of no | 
mean order. But his disregard for the obligations of | 
official and private life certainly do not commend hin | 
to the intelligent men of the country, and the leaders | 
of the very party which is now using him for its own | 
benefit cannot but despise him. | 
Mr. Wendell Phillips has also made a speech, or | 
rather two specches—one in Boston and one in this | 
city—but both substantially the same in the general | 
topics discussed, and full of the vehemence, bitter- | 
ness, and denunciation which mark all his public ef- | 
forts. We are disposed to think that the public rates | 


respective courses of action by an earnest desire for 
{good whatever. He has shown himself to be un- | 


what they regard the best interests of thecountry. Yet 
all cannot be right. The future will show which is 
wrong, 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
A DIEU, “Diploma of October 20, 1860; adieu, 
““ “Patent of February 26, 1861;" adieu, Reichs- 
rath, abortive Lesser Reichsrath, for thy greater 
brother, the Full Reichsrath, is yet unborn,—adicu ; 
your father, Francis Joseph the First, in a “Manifesto 
of September 20, 1865," bids you be dead until the 
diets of Hungary and Croatia, recreant countries 
that would not believe in Hapsburg oaths and Aus- 
trian unity, will have acknowledged your legitimacy. 
If they never do, then be dead for ever. Schmerling, 





who has wept over you since he fell, will write your 
history; Bach, who started on a holy pilgrimage 
before you were horn, and now returns in his sancti 
tude, will engraye «a Roman legend on your tomb, 
They will mourn to the last of their days, though 
Kuranda and Frocbel, and other friends, may still be 
comforted. 

Verily, Francis Joseph is no mean mester in the 
art of overthrowing constitutions. He fitly received 


ihis crown on a December 2, a day since doubly ex- 


alted among the days of the year by victories of 
imperialistic perjury. Ilowever, it was an ominous 


| day on which the heavy imperial crown was placed 


on his young brow by that fond mother, the Arch- 


duchess Sophia, who so easily juggled it off the half: 


idiotic head of Ferdinand I., with the consent of a 
rather stupid heir-apparent, the Archduke Francis 
Charles, her husband. [ft was the anniversary of the 


Mr. Phillips too high a3 an orator, He would make } battle of Austerlitz, and the locality where the spirited 
i 


a failure in any deliberative body in the world. Te | 


has not the qualities of a statesman nor those of 2; was so near to that battle-field. 


quid pro quo was executed, the fortress of Olmiity, 
Besides, it was a 


legislator, and posterity will marvel at the reputation | fortress into which the revolutionary storms of 1848 
which he gained during hislife. The fact is, the pub-! had driven the fugitive dynasty. Vienna, it is true, 


lic is too apt to mistake vehement denunciation for 
evidence of power in other directions. The man who | 
says an impudent or ill-natured thing is sure of an au- 


was reconquered, as well as Prague and Milan, but 
Hungary stood in arms, and even an Austrian constit- 
uent assembly still held its sessions; Germany, too, 


dience that will gleefully applaud him; but it does | had: her Frankfort parliament, and France was but 
not follow that the speaker is a great man. Brilliant, | going to throw herself into the arms of Louis Napo- 


sarcastic, pointed, and eloquent Mr. Phillips unques- 
tionably is; yet he seldom does more than criticise 
the actions of others, and always abuses those with 
whom he differs in opinion. Not satisfied with enun- 
ciating his own opinions and explaining wherein he 
thinks those of others are wrong, he fliesinto the face 
of his opponents, though they be the gentlest men in 
the world, and berates them personally with all the 
weapons that he can lay hold of. His last speech is 
one of the hest specimens of his peculiar style of ora- 


leon, 

Francis Joseph, just declared of age at cighteen, 
was too young to take a gloomy view of affairs, and 
with eager joy grasped the seeptre. His Windisch- 
griitz Poliorectes was going to subdue Hungary, and 
himself might soon after conquer the hearts of the 
Magyars by a few words in their national language, 
las he had but lately gained smiles and flatteries in 
Pesth, when installing his cousin Stephen as palatine. 
That charters and oaths can be broken, uo Hapsburg 
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prince need be told, Windischgriitz advanced, ~ rr Diploma of Oct. 20” promised a new constitutional | 
with him Sophia’s favorite, Jellachich, Simunich, era. The convocation of the Hungarian diet, the 
Schlick, and so many others, from so many quarters, “ Patent,” and the inauguration of the Vienna 
City after city fell into their hands, and finally, on Reichsrath followed. 
the field of Kipolna, the Hungarian main army was yened carly in 1861, which was to embrace the repre- 
met, and compelled to retreat. A swift courier sentatives of all the component parts of the new con- 
brought the news, the story of a great victory, to the | stitutional fabric, could not be completed. 
coup @ état, 


‘he Austrian parliament was dissolved, | leader, Francis Dedk, firmly and undauntedly clung to 


the old charter of Hungary annuiled, and herself the national constitution and the semi-independence | 


declared merged in a united and centralized Austria, of 1848. Francis Joseph, who beligyed that he had 
which received from the Emperor a constitution; found in the Reichsrath a new engine for dividing 
called “of March 4.” But in the night following that | the nationalities of his empire, and the eventual crea- 
very March 4, 1849, Damjanics crossed the Theiss, | tion of a new-fashioned centralization, rejected the 
near Szolnok, and surprised and routed the Austrian ; demands of Hungary, dissolyed the diet of Pesth, 
army which covered Pesth. And a long series of} which, by its bearing, had won the admiration of ail 
Hungarian victories followed, which made Kossuth Europe, and restored the former absolutistic sway in 
governor of independent Hungary, and set Francis| that country and its dependencies. This was his 
Joseph to Warsaw, a-begeing help from Nicholas. | third coup d'état, 

This was granted, and not in vain, as the gibbets'| The people of the German provinces of Austria, 
of Arad and Pesth testified in October. Much hu- | however, were not disinclined to be deccived by the 
miliation was to be avenged, and for a time the hy- ‘new constitutional game. Minister Schmerling now 
ena of Brescia was let loose unrestrained through | became the leading spirit of reorganized and recen- 


Hungary, Radetzky, a second time grandly victo- | tralized Austria, The sessions of the Reichsrath were 
rious, restored order in Italy. Bach and Prince, quite amusing. Francis Joseph was evidently satis- 


Schwarzenberg played the constitutional farce in Vi-j fied with them. The German people, too, seemed to 
enna, until the performance, reaction having triumph- | like them, Subsidized journals ineessantly spoke of 
ed all over Europe, was deemed unnecessary and dis- | the future glories of constitutional New Austria. Two 
continued on January 1, 1852. This was Francis | things only were wanting to that future, the consent 
Joseph's sccond evup dctat, Happier than Frederick | of Hungary to participate in it, and money. Both 
William of Prussia, who continued to be entangled were still wanting, when Austria, compelled by the 
in the meshes of constitutionalism, he was now asab- | exigencies of her position in Germany, jointly with | 
solute as the Czar, his savior, The former monarch | Prussia undertook a military intervention in favor of | 
was humbled by Schwarzenberg in the interview with | Schleswig-Holstein, which considerably aggravated | 
Manteutfel, at Olmiitz, Austria’s influence prevailedin | her difficulties. Scarcely 
Frankfort, in Hesse-Casscl, and in Schleswig-Holstein, | when the Franco-Italian convention of Sept. 15 
and the Czar was going to be paid, on the first occa- , suddenly burst upon her horizon, another presage of 
sion, with “amazing ingratitude.” Things went on) future disaster. Hungary was mona ine ontented, the | 
smoothly, : treasury emptier than ever. The Germans themsely es 

in the sutumn of 1852) Francis Joseph made a grew impatient of endless complications, increasing 
The 
The follow- grew bolder and demanded—nay, exacted—retrench- 
ing anecdote, then current in that country, shows the | ments, Francis Joseph lost all courage. Schmerling | 
real disposition of the people. was dismissed, and the alliance of the conservative | 
and moderate liberals of Hungary invoked, a restora- 





rapid tour through Hungary, where his officials con-'| waste of money, and growing peril. 
trived for him an enthusiastic reception. 


Si nou é vero, & bene tro- 
caly, Having been received in a certain village with 


cries of rivat, the Emperor asked why the peasants | tion of the autonomy of that country promising not | 


did not use their corresponding national word, éZjen ? 
‘It was all in vain—I taught them to do so, sire,” 
answered a frightened official; “ they 
used to say ‘ Kossuth’ after * ¢Tjen* 


siderable diminution of the current expenses. Bel- 
are so much | credi formed a new ministry, consisting chiefly of fed- 
that I had to teach | eralistie elements, opposed to all centralizing and Ger- 
them a word which they do not understand.” But ;manizing tendencies. Still no decisive step Was | 
if Francis Joseph then believed that the blood of | taken. Francis Joseph hesitated. 

Count Batthydnyi and of the thirteen generals, vie- | But Prussia had, in the meanwhile, matured her 
tims of one day, was already forgotten, he was unde-} schemes for a more or less open annexation of the 
ceived a few months later, when the tailor Libénayi, provinces wrested from Denmark. 
a sober and moral young Hungarian, struck him down | tried to remove 
with a knife in the midst of his capital. 
Kossuth!” and * Vive la République!” 





Austria in yain 
obstacles in her way. 
** Eljen | rendered idle by patent weakness and pennilessness, 
were the last | were treated with scorn by Von Bismark. The latter 
cries of the unfortunate patriot when led to the gal-| commenced pressing the matter. Francis Joseph 
lows. A simultaneous outbreak in Milan revealed the | looked around for aid and found none. He was com- 
feelings of the Italians. |pelled to yield, and, in the agreement of Gastein- 
The Emperor recovered from his almost fatal Is Salzburg, again to acknowledge before the world the 
wounds, arm] rapidly pushed the work of reaction to | fatal decline of his empire’s power. This last humil- 
its extreme, which seemed to be reached when the | jation was decisive. Seeing his last hope to be in the 
concordat was concluded, in 1855, with the See of} conciliation of Hungary, he issued his “ manifesto” of 
Rome. Dearly negotiated or forced loans covered | last month, which virtually tears down the whole ed- 
the exorbitant expenses of the thundering attitude ifice erected on the basis of the “ Diploma” and the 
assumed by Austria on the lower Danube during the | “ Patent,” and again convoked the diet of Hungary : 
Crimean war, by which nothing was gained but the | a strange fourth coup d'état, which, if we are not mis- 
resentments of Russia. Persecutions and extortions | taken, signifies an unconditional surrender to the 
of every kind were practiced in all parts of the em- | Hungarians, 
pire. Jesuitism and the sword trampled down every | 
independent aspiration, intellectual or national, A | 
magnificent army, under Radetzky, promised new ag- 
grandizements in Italy, where Piedmont and the spirit 
of agitation ceased not to be threatening. 





THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 

HE election returns from Towa, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
_yania do not afford much comfort to the demo- 

This danger, however, proved to be fatal to the | cratic party, It seemed at first that it gained on the 
showy but hollow structure of centralized Austria, | popular vote of last year, but taking into account the 
rent as it was by contritugal national tendencies, de-| light vote polled and the complex elements which 
void of all real unity and popular life, and under- | entered into the ¢ the result shows that as a 
mined by bankruptcy. Radetzky was dead, and his | party organization it has not been strengthened in 
splendid army, in 1859, suffered defeat after defeat on | numbers since the close of the war. To the wise men 
the plains of Lombardy, and when Villafranca sealed | among the democrats it must be a marvel that their 
the ignominy of Magenta and Solferino, Hungary was | party can have any standing with the country in view 
already aroused and threatening, though unarmed, | of the failure of all their predictions during the 
Francis Joseph’s pride was gone, and his confidence | canvass for the presidency. When the democratic 
in absolutism shaken, Bach was dismissed, and the , presses, orators, and platforms declared that the South 


canvass, 





But the latter assembly, con- | 


The | 
court, and not a day was lost in executing the first) Hungarian dict, under the guidance of that tried | 


was the Danish war over | 


teichsrath | 


only a new and powerful point @appui, but also a con- 


Her threats, ! 


| could never be conquered, that it was impossible to 
| coerce eight millions of our own countrymen, that the 
| debt was so large that it never could be paid, and 
that, if the rebellion were put down, a republican ad- 
| ministration was incompetent to deal justly or wisely 
| with the conquered states, they made a record which 
subsequent events did not justify; and political death 
would seem to have been the proper fate for a party 
| guilty of making such mistakes. In some of the 
states, and especially in New York, the leaders have 
had wit enough to recognize the real state of affairs 
and discard the doctrines which had proved so dis- 
tasteful to the people, and adept others which are 
judged to be more in accordance with the popular 
sentiment. 

On the other hand, the republican party is sadly 
| disorganized, owing to honest differences among its 
members touching the reconstruction policy of Presi- 
dent Johnson. To a superficial observer it would ap- 
pear that the hearty supporters of Mr. Johnson’s policy 
(which is undoubtedly popular) were confined to the 
democratic party, while those who either oppose or 
give it but lukewarm support are members of the re- 
publican party. Yet even with this apparent advan- 
tage the democrats have come off second best in the 
recent elections, Their chances in this state, how- 
ever, are somewhat better. The majority to be over- 
come is small, being but 6,749 on an aggregate vote 
of 730,721, while the position occupied by the party is 
much better than that of similar organizations in the 
other states. The ticket, too, is a strong one, and 

being composed of several republicans of high char- 
| acter, will probably induce many republicans to vote 
for it or, at least, abstain from voting against it. 
Moreover, the military influence, which is strongly 
opposed to the democratic party elsewhere, is at least 
| neutralized in New York. 

The case is different in New Jersey. The result of 
| the recent charter election in Newark is very signifi- 

| cant. 








That city, which has always given large demo- 
cratic majoritics, has been carried by the republicans 
| by no inconsiderable vote; and it is not at all unlikely 
| that in November the state will follow its lead. In- 
‘deed, it would be a good thing for the democratic 
| party and the country if it should. When Mississippi, 
Alabama, Carolina, and even the Palmetto State are 
passing ordinances abolishing slavery, it ill becomes 
| the people of New Jersey to indorse a party which 
| opposes the ratification of the constitutional amend- 
| ment abolishing slavery throughout the United States. 
| A community that is more backward in this respect 
| than South Carolina deserves no sympathy from the 
\free North. So shrewd a political weathercock as 
| General Sickles, who earnestly supports the democrat- 
|ic ticket in this state, is equally earnest in his oppo- 
sition to the democratic candidates in New Jersey. 
After all, the results of the fall elections are of little 
significance. No decided issues will be developed 
| until Congress meets and the reconstruction policy of 
President Johnson comes up for discussion. This is 
certain to divide the people of the country, and the 
| first opportunity that they will have to express their 
opinions of it will be at the clections for members of 
Congress next year. 








A SCENE was enacted at the so-called Museum last Sat- 
urday evening which was not announced in the bills. 

The lecturer who is employed to expatiate to gaping 
| audiences upon the contents of that re pository of curiosi- 

| ties was notified that after that day his services would 
| not be required, so he improved his last appearance in the 
| establishment to unbosom himself. He announced to his 
| auditors that he had practiced deceptions in his lectures 
at the instance of his employer. The tiny dwarf styled 
General Grant, jr., he declared was not eighteen years of 
age, but a mere baby, as they could see with their own 
eyes. Furthermore, he announced that the Circas- 
ian female with the abnormal preponderance of hair 
had never been in Circassia or in any other country but 
America, but was a native of Brooklyn, E. D., popularly 
known as Williamsburg, and that she spoke English 
with the same fluency as her countrywomen. Other 
subjects were touched upon to the great amazement of 
his hearers, who, if they credited what the lecturer said, 
must have been cheered by the conviction that by their 
presence in the so-called museum they had made them- 
selves illustrations of the oft-repeated declaration that 
i* the fools are not all dead yet.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





LONDON, 
. Lonpvon, October 4, 1865. 
THE PORTARLINGTON SEPTEMBER. 

Tuts burning, glittering, strange, and, as a writer in | 
the Times says, “ abnormally insalubrious” September, 
is hereafter likely to be remembered as the Portarlington | 
September. In the latter days of August, when the 
farmers were sore troubled with rain, Lord Portarlington, 
a dapper and handsome pecr, but little known, issued a | 
circular note to his tenants, bidding them not be despond- | 
ent, for, after a few more days of wet weather, there | 
would be ushered in a month of unexampled warmth and 
splendor. That a man should make such a prophecy 
about any one month of English weather seemed foolish 
but to make it of the usually wet, the equinoctial, month’ 
seemed mad. Portarlington was consequently ridiculed : 
but he held his peace, and has trinmphed. He is now | 
known as the new weather-prophet. In that old English | 
work—now almost forgotien—* The Man of Feeling,” | 
the author speaks of “a burning day of September,” a | | 
paragraph which has excited the amazement of critics; 
but it will never astonish any one who has gone through | 
this. But, alas! it would seem that all these bright days 
are so many glittering serpent scales. There is poison in 
the air. Everybody feels here that the air is full of pesti- 
lence, and nobody was astonished when September, ere 
it passed, struck its fang into the country, and caused the 
deaths of four or five by cholera at Southampton. Only 
two little counties crossed, and the half-dozen of ¢$ asain 
ampton may become the haifmillion of London. 'The 
English are meeting the haggard visitor courageously. 
They remember that Oriental fable of one who met the 
Spirit of the Plague, and said, “ Where hast thou been 7” 
“ Into yon city,” responded the Plague, * where ten thou- 
sand lie dead. I killed one, fear slew the rest.” This 
is much beiter than the pasha who has been running up 
and down with his wives like a frightened hen with 
chickens to escape it, or the utter abandonment of Italian, 
Spanish, and even some French cities. 

LITERATURE EN THE CHURCIL, 

‘Those who suppose that the ministers of the English | 
Church are invariably well cducated will now and ther 
find their simple faith suffering some rude shocks. But 
few would be prepared for such a prayer as the Rev. 
George Bell, rector of Wirklington, Cumberland, has 
issued for his parishioners. It is as follows: * Lord, we 


would humble ourselves before Thee, confessing that we | 


are wretched, miserable sinners; therefore, we believe 
Thou hast brought upon usa national calamity. Re- 
membering that nations are composed of individuals, may 
we individually perceive that Thy judgments are abroad, 
and pray for the pardon of sin and the removal of Rinder- 
pest from our country. Thine hand is not shortened 
that it cannot save. Oh, withdraw this affliction from 
the British nation ; spread a shield over our parish and 
neighborhood, and sujfer not the plague to enter our cow- 
houses. When the inhabitants of Nineveh listened to 
the preaching of Jonah, and sought Thee in penitence, 
Thou didst withhold Thine uplifted arm ; hear, the: ‘n, the 
cries of Thy servants, and spare the bovine race.” 

Not altogether unconnected with this may be the fol 
lowing paragraph from a communication made by Arch. 
deacon Allen to the Guardian : 


of Lichfield to reject two candidates for deacon’s orders | 
who had received testimonials from St. Bees’. One of 


them could not spell. The other, in answer to the ques- | 


tion, * What reasons have you for loving your Prayer- 
Book and for being attached to the English Church as 
distinct from Protestant dissenting communities?’ wrote 


as follows: ‘I pride myself of our Scriptural Prayer-Book. | 
I think th: it could not be improve at all. I thinkit wld: , 


be a great shame to shorten the service. having a 
form of Prayers such as we have—we do not approach 


our Maker with vain repetitions. The Ch. of England is 


truly protestant she indecd protests agst all erroneous | 
ng Having repeatedly got written answers from | 


:e pupils of the National schools in this neighborhood 
to ie first part of the foregoing question, I feel assure d | 
that so poor an answer as that which I have transcribed | 
would not have been given by the well-taught children 
of our cottagers.” 

ELECTION EXPENSES. 


The enormity of the amount of money required for a 


> . . . “ys | 
man to get into the English Parliament is exciting much | 


discussion. It is notorious that Thomas Hughes was re- 


“T have had, during the | 
present week,” says the archdeacon, “ to advise the Bishop | 
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should not pay this, and began to raise a shilling-sub- | their party. Whether true or not, it will have to be de. 
scription among themselves tor that purpose ; but Hughes | nied, and it will be, that Gladstone subscribed for the 
; resolved to bear the necessary expenses himself.) The | Confederate loan. 
' contest in the city of London, though not severely con-| Mr. Dudley Costello’s death is announced this morn 
tested, was about $75,000. The Westminster canvass is| ing, He was educated for the army at the Royal Military 
estimated to have cost a sum total of $100,000 to $125,000. | College, Sandhurst, and, obtaining a commission, served 
But one of the strangest things is the disproportion be- , with his regiment and on the staff in North America and 
tween a constituency and the amount paid. C heltenham, the West Indies. Leaving the army, he turned his atten 
for example, has 2,664 voters, and returns only one mem- | tion to literature, and wrote several novels, most of which 
ber. At the late election there $21,500 were expended; originally appeared in “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” He was 
| $9,845 on behalf of Mr. Schreiber, who was elected, and also for some years connected with the newspaper press. 
$11,430 for Colottel Berkeley, who was defeated. The The death is announced of Rear-Admiral William H. 
various items which thus mounted up are set down as Kitchen, which took place at Notting Hill on Saturday 
“canvassing agents and assistant canvassers,” “printing last. ‘The deceased, who had attained the age of seventy 
and advertising,” “messengers,” “clerks,” ‘“‘convey- nine years, entered the navy in 1799, and was midship 
ances,” “night and day watehers.’? There is no doubt man of the Wonareh at the battle of Copenhagen. 
that most of these are really bribes. Aman is employed — John Stuart Mill has gone to Avignon, France, where 
and well paid for some unimportant service, not because he lives six months annually near the grave of the wife he 
that service is required, but because his vote is needed. | soidolized. An important philosophical paper may be ex 


| This indirect corruption is carried to a frightful extent in| pected from him in the “ Westminster” for January. Mr. 


England, and it ean be seareely wondered that men thus | Mill, writing lately to Dr. Edmunds, President of the Fe 
elected are discovered to be dabbling in Confederate loans | male Medical College, says: “To place a scientific medi 


land trying to relegate the negro to slavery in order to | cal education within the reach of women, with however 


lengthen their purses, | limited an object, is already a good beginning, but it is to 
Dr. Donne, a relative of the poet Cowper's family, and | be hoped that the beginning will not be the ending.” 
avery competent man, has becn, as | learn on good au-| By the way, Miss Garrett, who has for some years been 
thority, engayed for some time in preparing for publica- | fighting a battle for her sex, has at last attained her ob. 
_ tion the letters of George the Third. Mr. Carlyle pre- ject, and was on ‘Thursday formally licensed at Apotheca 
dicts that the publication of these letters will entirely ries’ Hall—being the first woman who ever received such 
alter the idea which the Americans have of that monarch, | a license, She has, of course, reccived a thorough medi 
and show him to be, if not aman of great intellect, to | cal education, and will have a fine practice, She will de 
have tried hard to do his duty to America as well as to | vote herself exclusively to the diseases of women and 
his own kingdom. These letters will certainly constitute ; children, though her freedom in this pegard is secured by 
the most important volume ever issued with reference to, her diploma. 
the early history of the United States. | Robert Walker, reader in experimental philosophy at 
Alfred Tennyson has recently returned from his sum-' Oxtord, is dead, There is much regret among the old Ox 
merings on the banks of the Moselle to Faring{ord, which,  onians. 
by the way, is rather close to Southampton, where the, It is almost certain that Professor Mas on, biographer 
|cholera has appeared. The Laureate has been notified | of Milton, and Tate editor of * Macmillan,” will be ap 
' that Queen Emma, the little negro woman trom the Sand- | pointed to succeed Aytoun as professor of rhetoric at Ed 
wich Islands, will call wpon him soon. There must have | inburgh, M, D.C, 
been such a woman in the mind of the writer of “ Locks- | oe 
ley Hall” when he made the hero sa PHILADELPHIA. 
| * T will take some savage woman ; she shall rear my dusky breed.” PHILADELPHIA, October 23, 1885. 
Watts, the great portrait painter of Little Stafford 
House, Camden Hill, has painted a magnificent portrait of 
Tennyson ; but the tinest thing of the season is a sculp- 
ture of the head and bust of Thomas Carlyle, by Wool- 
ner. Never saw [anything so noble and true. 


Tuts city, usually so quiet, has had its share of excite 
ment during the last ten days. While the Keans were 
here (Ke obtaining much applause, while she was scarcely 
noticed—such is the consequence of becoming stout) there 

F ‘was perhaps the most remarkable fire-brigade parade 
It is supposed that Robert Browning’s new porm—® gpat ever took place in any country, Firemen and fire 
strange and wild Italian story, with fact for its skeleton | engines, hand and steam, came hither from all places ; 
—will be published between this and Christmas. \from Washington, Baltimore, and Wihnington ; from 
John Camden Hotten, Artemus Ward’s English pub- | New Jersey and New York ; from Boston, Chicago, and 
lisher and faetotum—who gravely informs the public in) Gypeinnati : from Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Read. 
his edition of A. Ward that the introduction of numerals ing, and other parts of Pennsylvania. At least half a mi! 
into Ward’s text (e. g., “ bet” for before) might be due to | 
the author’s notion that it was the part of education to 


lion people made holiday on that occasion. The parade 
through the principal streets, but chiefly through Broad 
abbreviate words as much as possible! — issues to-day | 


| Street, whose width really warrants the name, went 
on, With a sort of rough magnificence, for about twelve 
mortal hours. The most surprising thing of all is the 
fact that no personal accident occurred. [t is estimated 
that at least half a million dollars was expended on this 
occasion which might otherwise have not got into circu. 
lation. The next day the police stations had no more 
than their usual average of “drunk and disorderly” « 


* Artemus’s Travels among the Mormons.” 


Hotten has 
lately undertaken proceedings against some one for pub- 
lishing a book which he declares to be a mutilated copy | 
of “his book.” 

The death of one of the most talented of the French 
artists of the last half-century, M. Heim, is announced. 
He was a member of the Institute and an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, and was born in 1787. Tis most im There also have been two religious conventions “a 
portant picture was “The Massacre of the Jews,” for session here. The Presbyterian simply did its business, 
which he was decorated by Louis XVIII. Several of the | without much talking over it. The Protestant Episcopal 
ceilings in the Louvre were painted by him, and the | sat for an unusually long time, day after day seein 
finest of them, “ Vesuvius receiving Fire from Heaven,” heavily on in discussion, which appeared interminable, 
| gained him admission to the Institute. ‘and sometimes was not a little personal—aye, and very 

The memoirs of Anacharsis Clootz have just been pub- : 


political, to boot, Zhe event, in the sermon line, was a 
lished. Clootz was hitherto memorable as that member of discourse by the Rev. Dr. Stevens, the present, upon the 
the Assembly in the French revolution who made the Rey, Dr, Potter, late Bishop of Pennsylvania, which 
wild declaration that “the democratic principle is so im- | owever able, reminded me very much of the mere culo. 
portant that it would be cheaply purchased by the de- gium which it is the fashion to deliver over the remains 
struction of the whole human race from the face of the | of some Parisian notorict y when they are placed in Pére 


planet.’ la Chaise. Fancy a biography of a bishop, delivered in a 
The shock produced in England by the publication of , pulpit, to the extent of two mortal hours, with scarcely 

| Mr. Gladstone’s name as a subscriber to the Confederate | syllable of doctrine put in even by way of “ padding.” 
| loan is indescribable. There is in England a strong aver- | As a biography, it was as good as the occasion required ; 
_ Sion to any one in office interfering in financial specula- | a sermon, it was nowhere. By the way 
| tions, because of the superior advantages for obtaining | Pennsylvania is divided, and there will be a Bishop of 
| information which they may have. Mr. Lawley, the Rich: | | Pittsburg and also a Bishop of Philadelphia. 

| mond correspondent (quondam) of the London Ties, was) A singular instance of detective skill has just occurred 
| dicmiased by Mr. Gladstone from the position of his pri-| here. The premises of Mr. White 





» Who has a dental 
| vate secretary because of his (Lawley’s) dabbling in rail- / manufactory and store in Arch Street, were lately en 


| way speculations. It is rather hard if it shall prove that-; tered between five and six in the morning ; the porter, 


, the diocese of 


turned for Lambeth by the volunteer organization and | Gladstone is as much worse than Lawley as the slave Con- 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the working-men; and yet! federacy was worse than a good railway company. ‘The | 
they did not get him in without an expense equal to | Liberals will regard it as a national calamity if it prove | 
$5,590 or more. (Thewerking men resolved that Hughes | _ true, for it would be the rum of the prospective leader of 


ja trustworthy colored man, was quietly gagged and 
murdered, a large quantity of gold and platinum was 
| taken away, the robbers silently quitted the premises uw» 


observed, and come time elapsed before the rbbe ory nad 
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murder were discovered. The city offered a large reward | woman and feeble poet, who was the confidante of the | 


for the apprehension of the criminals. Mr, White added | lovers, 


8. John Paulding, one of André’s captors, from | 


twice that amount. There was no clac, but the murder- | an original miniature in possession of Mr. H. C. Baird, 


ers had left behind them a new chisel wrapped up in a ‘Philadelphia. 9. 


piece of paper, on which a few figures had been written. 
The detective made a tour of the shops wherein chisels 
are sold, At one of them the vender recognized the fig- 


ures on the paper as written by him, remembered to 


! 
whom he had sold the chisel, and described two men. | 
The detective found one of them, with his heavy mus- 


tache lately removed, challenged, seized, and took him to 
the police office, where the shopkeeper recognized him at 


once. The other man will doubtless be found. The acci- 


dental leaving of the chisel upon the shelfin Mr. White's | 


show-room, and the detective’s sharpness in following up 
that seeming shadow of a clue, may cause the detection 
and punishment of two great, criminals, 

A recent privately printed book, of which only one 
hundred and seventy-five copies were put to press, here 
(viz. : twenty-five in folio, fifty in quarto, and one hundred 
in octavo) is entitled “ Andréana,” and contains the trial, 
execution, and various matters connected with the history 
of Major John André, Adjutant-Gencral of the British 
Army in America, A.D. 1780. It is published, as well as 
edited, by Horace W. Smith, son ef the late Richard Penn 
Smith, a well-known Philadelphia poct and dramatist 
and grandson of the Rev. Dr. William Smith, first pro 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, which position he 
oceupied from the year 1755, with an interregnum o 


some years (caused by the annalling of the original car. | 


ter in 1773), to the vear 1791. 


“ Andréana” is printed upon finest paper, nearly as 


thick as Bristol board. Each page is nineteen inches 
Old-fashioned type (such as Mr 
Munsell, of Albany, judiciously uses in his reprints of an! 
cient matter) is cmployed for the letter-press, in which 
bright searlet flashes amid the black ink. 
each page is six inches lor 


long by twelve wide. 


The print on 


precisely realizing Sheridan’s description of “a rivulet of 
The 
work itself is an illustrated edition of the official account 
of the * Trial of Major John André,” first published in 


type meandering through a meadow of margin.” 


1780, by Francis Bailey, in Market Street, Philadelphia ; 
xsecond time in New York, attached to William Dun- 


lap’s tragedy, entitled “ André,” which was performed 


by the old American Company in that city, March JO, | 


1788: and, thirdly, embodied in the recent * History of | Mbrssrs. MrekNor & Frenps give us the third install- 
: ) | : 


West Point,” by Captain Boynton, as a fac-simile of the 
Bailey edition. 


The book itself, including two letters from Washing. 


ton (one mentioning Arnold's treason, written after his | 


flight and before André had been brought up to “ Robin- 
son’s House, in the Highlands,” opposite West Point, and 
the other inclosing to Congress the evidence upon which 
André was convicted 2nd executed), the trial, André’s 
letters, praying to die a soldier's and not a felon’s death, 
Arnold’s letters threatening Washington with retaliation, 
with several accounts ef his execution, and an appendix 
containing some personal xotabilia about Arnold, subse- 
quent to his treason, extends to sixty-seven pages, which 
lists of subscribers’ names swell out to seventy-two. 

The interest of “ Andréana” mainly lies in its illustra- 
tions. The first is a wood-cut, eleven by four inches, en- 
titled * A Representation of the Figures Exhibited and 


Paraded through the Strects of Philadelphia, op Satur. | 


day, the 30th September, 1780," the fourth day after 
Washington had heard of Arnoid’s flight and André’s 
eapture. It represents a figure of Arnold sitting ina cart, 
dressed in regimentals, doubletaccd, with a mask in his 
right hand and a letter to Beelzcbub in the left. Behind 
him stands Satan with a purse of money and a piteh-fork. 


Various persons, in military array, escort the cart ; some | 


of the popalace are in the throng, and soldiers, with a 
drummer and tifer, precede ithe elligy, which is to be 
burned, as the offender lad escaped from actual ven- 
geance. This scene is caid to bo atrue, though rough, re- 
presentation of what actually did occur. Another wood- 
cut, a fac-simile of a scarce print published in Barnard’s 
“History of England,” represents André’s execution, and 
is, no doubt, a faithful sketch. 





The other illustrations are; 1. Fac-simile of the pass, 
signed “ B. Arnold, M. Gen.” and sent to André, under 
the name of Mr. John Anderson, “ to pass the guards to 
the White Plains, or below, if he choose—he being on 
Public Business by my Direction.” 2. A full-length por- 
trait of Major André, in full uniform, wearing his sash 
and‘ carrying his sword. 3. ‘The well-known pen-and- 
ink sketch of André made by himself after his capture. 
4 and 5. Portraits of André—one engraved from a minia- 


i by three and a half wide— | 


3enedict Arnold, a profile portrait, 
showing a handsome, bold-faced man, in the uniform of 
his rank. 


10. The only known engraving of Peale’s 
| Washington, the oval surrounded by the inscription, 
\“His Excel. G. Washington, Esq., LL.D., Late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armies of the U. S$. of America, 
and President of the Convention of 1787.” The portrait 
was painted by C. W. Peale, in 1787, and he made an 
engraving of it. 


The only copy known to exist is in the 
| possession of Mr. W. BE. Whiteman, of Philadelphia, who 
possesses a fine library and a rare collection of prints and 
autographs. 


The copy in “ Andréana” has been made 
from the solitary engraving by Mr. Jolin Sartain, and is 


a fae-simile of the original. The late Rembrandt Peale, 


of whose portraits of Washington so many replicas were | 


made by his ewn hand, was son of C. W. Peale, but was 
present when Washington sat,and, though quite a youth, 
made a sketch of the hero, himself not observed, by which 
he corrected the many portraits which he executed in 
riper years. In his preface, Mr. Smith acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Whiteman for the use of Peale’s en- 


eliigy ; and to Mr, Putnam, the publisher, and others, for 
| the plates of several of the portraits, Six of the illustra- 
| tions lave been expressly engraved for the work. Lastly, 
the editor and publisher thanks King & Baird for the care 
bestowed on the printing. 


_ One of Arnold’s sons was presented with a commission 
by Gieorge IIL, who pitied his situation, At his own re- 
| quest he was sent on duty in the East Indies, and it is 
| doubtful whether, in foreign countries, he saw a great 
deal of service. He was made lieutenant-general in 1851, 
was subsequently madea knight of the Order of the Guelph, 
and died in i854, His conduct was so exemplary, and his 
manners so engaging, that he passed through life respected 
;and honored, notwithstanding the infamous character 
{and conduct of his futher. Sir James Robertson Arnold 
” for he had been 
He was also a knight of the 
Turkish Order of the Crescent. RLS. M. 


must have reached “a good old age, 
fifty-six years in the army. 


BOSTON, 


Bosvron, October 23, 1885. 


ment from their repertory of engraved heads in the new 
volume, “ Good Company,” the previous issues of this 
| kind having been “ Favorite Authors” and “ Household 
Friends.” I spoke brietly of thc volume last week, but 
I return to it with pleasure, for I have a liking for these 
| counterfeit presentments ; and the volume has, besides, 
in its stores, one or two things noticeable. 


’ 


Southey’s 

| Love Story,” which is now brought together for the 

| first time in America, from the pages of *'The Doctor,” 

lisa pleasant accession, for Southey was so painstaking 

ithat he often filled an incongenial sphere with credit. 

| We must take, I suppose, a decade of songs by William 

| Blake, the painter, as a substitute for that life of the 

| eecentric artist of which no American publisher has yet 

| hazarded a reprint. ‘The volume was an expensive one | 
| in the English edition, and it would have gratified many 

| Ainericans to have had the privilege of owning it with a | 
| less outlay. 

It is so common a craving, this desire to turn from an | 
atithor’s page and look upon the external man, that it is 
one of those personal nets an author can be guilty of | 
without subjecting himself to the charge of vanity. Dis- 
raeli points out to us how it was a practice in vogue 
among the ancients. We can imagine such a pink of 
egotism as Cicero was would have the manuscript of his 
treatises very fithy embellished with a stamp of his per 
son: but there were modest men then, to whom such an 
ordeal was irksome, and possibly Roman 


bibliopoles 
vere as unfortunate upon authors as modern publishers. 
It was no pleasant task for Gray, the reader may remem- | 
ber, to have his volume heralded by his own shrinking 
countenance, but Walpole and Bentley were irresistible. 
I would wager a penny that Hawthorne fought as stouily 
as such a nature could when his publishers made a de- 
mand, and the engraver’s burin was ready for that gentle 
likeness, by Thompson, which has accompanied the works | 
heretofore of one | 


| 
| 
| 


* With genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength thatis there; 
A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 
So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fect.” 
The likeness in the present volume tells something of 
the effect of. years on Hawthorne. Without overcoming 





ture by himself. 6. Portrait of Miss Honora Sneyd, the 
English lady to whom André was attached. 7. Miss, 
Anna Sevrard, ‘ The Swan of Lichfield,” a very agreeable 


a habitual reserve, he became more self-poised, one would | 
judge by looking at his brilliant countenance. He seems! 
absolutely to have grown young in geniality. Hoe 


graving ; to Mr. W. W. Long for the print of Arnold in | 


,ence between the soul {and the face! 


‘genuine artist has a horror of such encomiums. 
| repugnance drove Wilkie to the extreme of falsifying the 


‘ higher exertions. 


| ist—but they zill appear. 
| to stamp the mind upon the body, as he finds it, and he 
| does not conquer with his art till he accomplishes this. 


looks as though he could say a great many witty 
things in a quiet way, far from obtrusive, or vain. 
As at that famous civic banquet he tells us offtwhen 
the tables roared and thundered at him, and then—most 
trying of all—were silent again, he would never be so 
happy as when it was all over. Hawthorne, of all men, 
had the least of that prurient desire of being looked at ; 
yet I have not for many a day seen a print that riveis 
my eye like this. It is from a photograph, and, perhaps, 
with such a subject, the camera may, for psychological 
reasons, be a better likeness-taker than is wont. It is 
usually held that photography can never supplant the 
brush in portraiture, not so much for the reason of lack 
of color, as that light as a* workman is too mechanical, 
emphasizes according to routine, and has not that power 
of toning which comes of the medium of an artistic 
mind. In other words, that true likeness is in expres- 
sion, not in features ; that the most characteristic expres- 
sion cannot be assumed for the nonce, but must be studied 
by long intercourse with the artist during the process of 


painting. Schiller came into Dannecker’s presence, when 


he was first going to sit to him, in the flush of expect- 
ancy, and the artist, catching the look, could only fix its 
transitoriness by inducing some of the peet’s most genial 
friends to come and engage him in talk while he worked. 
It is plain that such an expression would have escaped 
the photographer. A Garrick might have recalled it for 
Sir Joshua, but no less a Proteus could preserve it for the 


, camera. Expression, the very soul of life on the canvas, is 
| too ethereal to be meshed by any less cunning an artificer 
| than the human mind, and by that only when of the right 


sort. How many likenesses do we see of famous men 
that seem to show that there is the least of correspond- 


Take the Silenus 


look of Socrates—it is hard to reconcile our sense to the 


fact, and need we? I have heard portraitists contend 
that even a Socrates could show the philosopher, could he 
have had an adequate delineator. There must have been 
a soul in his expression, however the features may belie 
it. No doubt, says the portraitist, this ugly Silenus- 
phiz would have been pronounced, by those who had 
seen him in the streets, as “ridiculously like ;” but the 


This 


features purposely, to have nothing tell but the expres- 
sion. This, then, is the relation of phetographic portrait- 
ure to that of the pencil; and, as Leslie contends, it 
should not take its place, but stimulate the artist to 
We can never expect to see the camera 
earn such praise as Coleridge bestowed upon Chantrey’s 
bust of Wordsworth—that it was more like than the poet 
himeelf, 


Now to the point why the camera may possibly have 
done for Hawthorne what the brush could not succeed in. 
The reader may remember that the romancer makes 
Donatello in “ The Marble Faun” qnanifest a great repug_ 
nance to being steadfastly gazed at when the sculptor pre 
poses making his bust, and there was something of the 
author's self in that repugnance. Kenyon met this with 
replying that he could catch the likeness and expression 
by side glimpses, “which, if portrait-painters and bust- 
makers did but know it, always bring home richer results 
than a broad stare.” Here, I think, Hawthorne under- 
stood himself. It would have been impossible for even 
his friend, who modeled the Cleopatra, to put him on 
his studio-block and not have disturbed his equanimity. 


| Friends might have trooped in to talk with him, but the 


consciousness of being a show could never desert him. 
Therefore I think Hawthorne would not have shrunk so 
timidly within himself beneath the insensate eye of the 
photographer’s box as under even the “ side-glances” of a 
friendly artist. With such a subject as Hawthorne, what 
one of the authors of “Guesses at Truth” writes has fit 
significance. “A portrait,’ he says, “has one advantage 
over its original: it is unconscious, and so you may 


| admire without insulting it.’ How Hawthorne would 


have quailed with almost agony under the gaze which, 
we fondly hope, for all time his admirers will bestow 
upon this most fascinating likeness. 

Michael Angelo replied to one who was remarking the 
unlikeness of his picture to Lorenzo, ‘‘ Who would wish 
to appear a thousand years hence to prove that the duke 
looked otherwise?” This is the mere hautewr of an art- 
It is the portraitist’s problem 


When Bierstadt flecked the cope of his “Yo Semite” 
with a conventional sky, he might have said, vainly, 
Who is going to attest the contrary? But he finds there 
are many who do, besides the photographer, He finds 
that people, who have been in the marvelous valley, 
,emembcr that there was nothing struck them more 
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than the intense clear blue of the heavens, with the out | of the French Monarchy,” which, in two volumes, match- | antecedent puffing, no “private view,” no gas-light, nor 
line of the gray rocks eut-so defiantly against it. Will | ing the “ History of Louis XIV.,” is nearly ready. They complimentary ticket, nor any, the Jeast, vestige of the 
Biersf{dt confess it was too much for him? Despairing | have also in the last stages of preparation the final two | fashionable humbuggery that has come to be matter-of- 
of ever giving its effect, he resorted to the miserable | volumes of Miss Martineau’s “History of England,” tak- | course with exhibitions of statues and pictures—not only 
shifts of a studio-dream. It is a pity he can fortify his | ing up the subject in 1826, and ending with the opening | with none of these things, but, as yet, without any an- 
dereliction by such a citation from Michael Angelo as I' of the Crimean war. Iam glad to add they will not nouncement in newspapers or by placard. With such 
have made, but he must remember the “ Yo Semite” can- | neglect to add a copious index. Mr. Alger, by the way, | manly modesty as might have been expected, the best 
not die like a duke. There is this difference, however: who has just returned trom Europe, brings with him an | statue of modern times is planted in a quiet room, in 
the great Italian need not have avoided his problem ; our | exquisite photographic likeness of Miss Martineau, which, | broad daylight, and waits for judgment. Yet, if we had 
modern perhaps felt the necessity. All this has kept me | but for the lady’s repugnance, we might hope to sce re-| been asked from what quarter it were possible, even in 
from what I was going to say—that this Hawthorne head | produced as a frontispiece. As an item of literary curios-, these days, for a good statue to come, we had this answer 
is very like, besides being very interesting. ity, i may mention that this house have recently received always ready—a cheerful faith, indeed, keeping a steady 

Ican say but a word of the other heads. Whittier’s | version of their boy’s life of Lincoln (“The Pioneer heel on the neck of despair: “In America, first of all, 
face has become more refined with his years ; he has grown | Boy’) in Romaie, done by the Rev. George Constantine, | and out of Quincy Ward’s studio, most certainly.” And, 
gracefully old in appearance as in spirit. Lowell’s head | a*Greek, educated in this country, and now a missionary | doubtless, all who had seen his “Simon Kenyon” (which 
does not please me much. There was something wanting | in his native land. It is said to be the preeursor of a statue of her picneer Ohio thinks herself too poor to buy, 
in Rouse’s crayon, and the engraver did not preserve all number of similar volumes, illustrative of our recent his- though not too peor to accept at Mr. Powell's hands such 
there was in that head, we have been accustomed to, be- | tory, which is contemplated in Greece. 


beggarly seraps of broken meat xs his pictures stand for) 
fore this. Is it, since he has undertaken to vivify thedry/| Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. make announcement of | must have come to the same conclusion, and felt the 
bones of the “ North American” with slashing criticism, | several new juveniles; and J, E. Tilton & Co. promise a/ same certainty. And we doubt if any one who knows 
that he'finds it necessary to conceal the actual meaning | considerable number for the holidays, among them “ The | his work thus far, and has rightly estimated it, is in the 
of his mouth by so ample a beard? Dr. Holmes, I think, | Cruise of the Frolic,” by W. H. G. Kingston ; “ Golden | least surprised with the splendor of this fruit. It was as 
tells us that the true seat of expression lies within a half | Hair: 2 Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers ;’ four serics of} much taken for granted as Baldwin apples from a Bald. 
inch radius of the corners of that organ ; and we find it | popular German stories, from Andersen and Grimm, with | win apple-tree. 

so in this head of Prescott, the handsomest gentleman of other volumes from the same source ; and“ The Young | This is the real American Indian, and no Cooper-coun- 
them all. But I can’t dwell on these matters any longer | Recruit: a Story of the Russian Campaign.” 


‘terfeit. Naked, except a skin which hangs from one 
this week. 


t 4 a ‘oa ‘ reat ye + . at) ’ . . . *. . 
Little, Brown & Co. are preparing a fifth volume of) shoulder and is fastened about his loins, he has been 
The other current volume from this house, which 1 but | their edition of Hood (“ British Poets”), which will con- | epeepine wit] 
| creeping, with 


dy bent low, and with long, stealthy, 
just referred to last week, is Swinburne’s poem, “ Ata- 


tain all the poems discovered to be Hood’s since the | noiseless strides—strides at once swift and slow—on the 
lanta in Calydon.” It is produced in elegant shape from | others were made up, and inelude an index to the whole. | track of his prey. Ie holds his bow and arrow in his 
the University press, but there will be a diversity of Their “Blue and Gold” issue will be rectified and aug- | Jef hand, ready for use the minute the eye gives the sig. 
opinion about its deserving that honor. Its fame has) mented in the same way. ‘nal; and, with his right, he holds tight the leash of his 
blown across the ocean, and as far as an Edinburgh) We have been waiting to hear that ecme one of Haw- | dog, who stands, obedient but alert and eager, at his side, 
reviewer can assure his repute, it has been done. I con-| thorne’s literary friends would give us his life. It was | His face, which is of the pure Indian type, subdued to no 
fess to have a prejudice against a writer who writes his! an uneventful one, to be sure; so was Prescott’s ; but | fancied requirement of the classic ideal, is intent on the 
dedication in Greek verse. It is the very snobbery of | Professor Ticknor’s work showed us what could be done work in hand—absorbed in it so utterly that the whole 
literature ; it is the gold quizzing-glass dangled so osten- with uneventful lives. Our longing is to be met, how- | peing of the man scems to be straining out of every feat- 
tatiously with which you are confronted at the outset. | ever, in part, by the publication of excerpts from his jour- | yre to scize the prey, or charm it. This man is not after 
But Ill let that pass for a mere prejudice, yet I can’t nals and memoranda, for books of this description have g dinner; he is bent on compassing the very goal of his 
help thinking what Sydney Smith said of the crowds of | been found among his papers. The series begins just | existence; the mere doing it is meat and drink in itself. 
English gentlemen, graduates of their universities, who | after his leaving college and comes down to his death. _ It is this intense expression of life and sweeping energy 
were profound in Latin syntax and thought like youths It is an accumulation of facts, fancics, and opinions—are- | that makes the statue great. Another man shall handle 
of eighteen. But I must write more fully of Mr. Alger- | flex of life as he found and saw it. We shall get some-} the same theme, and the result will be only a poor, 
non Charles Swinburne another week. | thing from it of those days at Brook Farm, of the circles | grunting Indian, who fills his belly as he best can by ap- 
The other volume under my eye is of note as marking a 'of Concord, and the impressions of travel. Hawthorne plying his poor faculty exclusively to that result, But 
bold undertaking, which few houses could hope to make | W88 an acute observer, as his volume on England showed, Ward, who knows the Indian, and has lived with him, 
suceeed. The connections of England with the East, and | 224 if we can see the world ence more as he saw it, it will enters into larger sympathy with him; he sees him, not 
the number of gentlemen of education, both in the mili-| be @ camera worth looking in. 1 always felt there wes knowing civilization, nor infected by its rot, but a splen- 
tary and civil service, which she has sent there, have led ! more behind Hawthorne's life than the everyday observer | did, victorious animal, lord and master of the other ani- 
to such a study of the tongues and literatures of the Ori-! Of his career could know of. We are likely now toascer-| mals, as endowed with all their faculties; not to be 
ent as we in America can have had little incentive to, | tit. We shall have the passages from these manu- | matched nor beaten by any keenness of eye, nor swiftness 
We have, in fact, contributed almost nothing to this de-| scripts in installments, beginning with the January num- ‘of foot, nor delicacy of smell, nor quickness of ear, nor 
partment of knowledge—Mr. Alger’s recent very pleasing | bet of “The Atlantic.” I may say, in passing, that | subtle swiftness and surences, of motion,—a glorious 
but rather seattery book on the subject notwithstanding. | Charles Reade begins a new story of domestic English | wood god, of whom we taine, wizened, etiolated city slips 
In our magazine literature we may now and then find an | Hil, called “Jealousy,” in the December number, whieh | know nothing, and cannot conceive. Ward knows him 
article, such as that on * Persian Poetry” in the “ Atlan- will be continued for a eee The wu number will | free, unincumbered, mate of the wolf and the deer, hating 
tic” some seven years ago. With the English it is other- | have a version, by Bryant, of the * Parting of Hector and the white, scorning the tame life, with no more power to 
wise. There are at least four diiferent versions of the Andromache,” in the Hiad, This is the famous test-pas-| thrive in human society than the hawk or the wild-cat ; 
“ Gulistan” of Saadi, one of which forms the volume just | 588° and I am told that the veteran poet will lose noth- | 9 being undescribed, unpainted, unknown, as hid from 
reprinted by Ticknor & Fields. No one who has studied | ing in reputation by thisattempt. There seems just now | our comprehending as the life of the shyest bird in the 
the proclivities of Emerson much could hardly have failed | # Tage for translating Homer on the other side of the wood. ‘This creature has not the body only of the wild- 
to remark that Saadi and Hafiz were among the gods of | water, and we are fortunate in entering the lists under) eat, he has its nature, and its vices afte his virtues. He 
his “* Walhalla.” In so far as there is a frequent show of such good augury as Bryant’s name affords, W. has its slyness, its craft, its cruelty, its patient waiting 
inconsecutiveness in his essays, and in his views of life, | for blood, its lithe grace, its cat-like beauty ; his being is 
, circled and shut in by these swift limbs and sharp senscs, 
and no troublesome soul teases him with questions thit 





the picture in his camera is like the poor photograph— | ART. 
strongly touched in prominent points and obscure in the | 





filling-in—in so far, I say, there is not a little resem: | MR. WARD'S “INDIAN HUNTER.” | the dog at his side could not bark an answer to. The 
ance in his literary acter to that of ersic a : ‘ : , ! indian has been caricature: ered, ridicules AW 
blance in his literary character to that of the Persian mor-} 4, is, we trust, with no vulgar pride, but with a becom. | indian has n atured, flattered, ridiculed, drawn 


+! 


alist whose work he now introduces with a preface. i 
think he is right in holding, with Mackintosh, that what- 
ever is popular deserves attention ; and Saxdi’s six hund- 


awry, drawn Greck ; but now, for the first time, he is 


,ing exultation as Americans, that we welcome the com- | 
| drawn truly. 


pletion of Mr. Ward’s statue of an Indian hunter and his 
dog—at once the latest and the noblest production of | By a loyal adherence to nature and truth, Mr. Ward 
American sculpture. Nay, lest we should be thought to las achieved the ideal, and left nothing to be desired. 
: allow something provincial and youthful in this work, as The workmanship is almost perfect, and keeps the golden 
thor among us. If Richter can become a houschold pos: | if suited to an immature and unaccustomed audience, Mean between breadth and too much detail. The only 
svssion, there ought to be a chance for Saadi ; and I think |), perhaps apt to be rejected by a more cultured and | trace of modern over-refinement in sculpture is seen in 
the reader will find that, instead of being repelled the | experienced oiahiieg: din wilice batten to add, that Europe | the finish of the bow—an excellent piece of workmanship, 
more for a factitious reputation, as in the case of Jean | oy collect into one vast limbo all the statues in marble | #dmissible enough in the plaster, but which must neces: 
Paul, they are really to become more in unison with the | 334 pronze made in her studios since the day when Angelo | s#tily be omitted when the statue is put into marble. 
Persian ethicist than they had imagined possible. ' laid down the chisel, and the great tribe of feebletons took | Other than this there is no finery, no trickery, no under 
The second volume of Little, Brown & Co.’s much-to-be- it up, and this lithe hunter shall stride into the midst of cut eyelids, no network, no ornament, The figure stands 
commended edition of the writings of Edmund Burke is | the maudlin crew, and scatter them, as thin and bloodless | in pure Phidian simplicity—Greek to the core, but with 
now out. Iam always pleased to record the appearance ghosts are seattered by the healthy morning sun. This {no hint of Greece. 
in good shape of any of the recognized treasures of our) ig a statue to make the blood run more cheerfully and | A friend, whose knowledge of sculpture does not come 
literature, and the present volume has evidences of con-| swiftly in the veins. It satisfies the cyes. It is like | at second-hand, writes that Rude, the French seulptor, 
tinued elaborate collation on the part of Mr. Nichols, who | p:ead to the hungry, cr a wayside weil to one who drags | remarked to him “ how seldom he found a head sightly 
is superintending the text. his foot in the heat. After years of waiting and of in- | on the neck, and the neck on the torso: and how seldom 
Messrs. Walker, Fuller & Co. have in press a uew vol-| credulity,that had slowly crystallized into unbelief as to | a figure or statue stood because it was rightly balanced 
ume from Edward Everett Hale on “The Lord’s Supper, | the power of modern seulpture to make a statue that | or constructed, but because it was in bronze aad marble.” 
and-its Observances ;” the treatment of the subject may | should be worth men’s looking at, it was not without | In Ward's statue Rude would have found what he sought, 
le presupposed from Mr. Hale’s average Unitarianism. misgivings that we heard of this figure which Mr. Ward |and whatever greatness was in him would have leaped 
'The same house has just received from Mons. Martin the| was busy upon. And when it was finished, we came to greet a brother sculptor who had reached the truth by 
MS. for an introductien to their edition of his “ Decline | upon it unexpectedly—without any heraldiag, with no | no academic teaching, but had received it straight at tl: 


ved years of fame in other lands is a warrant by all means | 





ior him and his publishers to try to domesticate their au- 
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hands of Nature herself. A certain carver of images 
makes his brag that he scorns the antique, that the 
antique is delusion and lies, and that nothing of it shall 
be found in his works. This he has accomplished, and 
also that nothing good has taken the place of the antique. 
But excellence is not reached by negative methods. It 
is not by casting out this or that, that the work is made 
great. It is by putting all that one is, and all that one 
has learned from Nature, into a picture, statue, or song, 
that greatness results. Mr. Ward’s “ Indian” has all the 
serenity, the unconsciousness, the elevation of the best 
Gireek statues, without in the faintest way recalling any 


one of them. It is at once antique and modern, for the 


reason that it is inspired by the same spirit that inspired | 


the Grecks—a steadfast devotion to Nature, impélled by 
a steadfast and unconscious love of her. 

We have said that this statue has the “ elevation” of 
the best Greck work, and the reader may demur that it 
In truth, the 
Greek statues have less of it than we generally think ; a 
saint does not, on the whole, feel greatly at home in their 
company. 


has no elevation, properly speaking, at all. 


Their elevation is oftenest not so much aspir- 
ation as the calm, assured seat of the soul in a perfectly 
furnished body. But this will not be allowed, and our 


remark was not intended to disparage the Gireck sculp- | 


ture. But we meant that, whatever elevation the antique 
has, it has only what could fairly be attributed to the 
subject; it had ell of that, but it had no atom more. 
And Mr. Ward's statue expresses the very highest capac- 
ity of the Indian, all that the dog at his side can be 


brother to, all that Thoreau would have taken delight in, - 


and that he praised as “ the wild ;” but all this without 
alfectation, or romance, or meanness. 

Of all the figures we ever saw, it stands most lichtly 
but surely poised. The dog may assist in supporting it, 
but we neither feel that he does, nor thet he needs to. 
And when we speak of the largeness of the execution, 
this must not be taken as intimating that there is no de- 
tail. Only finery, and frippery, and finikin ornaments, 
added to tickle a vulgar taste, are omitted. But all that 
is necessary to satisfy a healthy love of finish is there. 
The dog’s face is most beautifully finished. One may 
easily forget the man for a while if he study this mouth, 
and eyes, and nose, closely cnough. When the statue 
vhall have taken its assured place in the popular heart, 
casts of this little head, so quick, so knowing, so true to 
animal nature, will be multiplied for boys, and girls, and 
simple-hearted men and women. But the 
will demand the whole. It is America’s 
Europe, her sculptured thanks for Phidia 


world at large 


sand Angelo, 


ART NOTES. 

Tuk clink of hammers again sounds from the inclosure 
of the Roman Catholic cathedral on Fifth Avenue ; whieh 
Means, we suppose, that more money has been raised, and 
that the building is to be carried a few stages higher. 
With no fecting of bigotry towards the Catholies, we 
record our regret that the financial difficulty which, we 
believe, caused the work to stop when it had reached its 
present height, had not continued a few years longer, un- 
til public taste had so far improved as to render it neces- 


sary to change the present design for the cathedral. The | 


heads of the Church in our city have now an oppo ity | : : : 
i dee wai ~iohereaiad | tute with the public, and its assumed value as an adver- | 


to make us forget the innumerable instances of bad taste, 
of tawdry decoration, of sham work of many sorts which 
are to be found in their churches. The Protestant 
churches are bad enough, but they are as nothing to the 
Catholic. There is not, in the whole city, a single well- 
built, well-designed, or beautifully decorated Roman 
Catholic church, one that a person of refined taste ean 
enter with pleasure. They all abound in decoration, and 
The 
painting is little better than the commonest scene-paint- 
ing, and the decorations of the altar too often prove 
their tawdry finery, 


it is all of the cheapest, most gingerbready kind. 


by 
their artificial flowers, their poorly 
designed tabernacles, candlesticks, and monstrances: that 
their appeal is made to the eyes and imaginations of the 


lordly gift to | 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


“one wonders, on turning to the pictures on the walls, that 
| they do not dribble out of their frames; they seem to 
| have no heroism or vitality in them. The bust is a good 
| likeness of the doctor, only wanting, perhaps, in alittle of 
, the indolent, dreamy air which was not the unpleasantest 
characteristic of his manner. We have not a better 
| sculptor than Mr. Ward, nor one who so honors his art 
| by respecting its limitations. In his hands marble does 
its legitimate work, neither more nor less; he deals inno 
| tricks, is never affected, never plays the dandy, scouts the 


whole system of legerdemain introduced by Palmer, | 


which has degraded sculpture in America to the same 


rank with frosted cake; and with one good biow of his | 
western hammer smashes the chains, and fishing-nets, and 


tassels, and jewelery of the Powerses and Hosmers into 
a heap, and sends them scattcring back to the toy-shops 
they came from. We hold him wanting in poetic feel- 
ing, in tenderness at least, but he has other qualities 
precious in their way; and what we want more than 
poetic feeling just now, in sculpture, is, getting the art 
‘back to its moorings. It is the art of men, not of pukes. 
3ut to-day the pukes have the cry. 


Mr. Huntrneton’s “Republican Court in the Time of | 
Washington” has been bought by Mr. A. T. Stewart for | 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 
intrinsically worth so much; but then, if it might be 
better, it might also be worse. 


an ever-growing disposition among our wealthy mer- | 


chants to buy pictures by our own artists. Time was, 


and within our own recollection, when they went to 


ejos, and stuff.’ We have seen the last of that. 





| AMUSEMENTS. 
WHAT A FAIR! 

Tuer American Institute Pair was ushered in and con- 
cluded in a manner fitting its hollow pretensions. So far 
as advancing the cause of science or art is concerned, the 
actual status of the fair has been but little above that of 
Barnum’s Museun. By offering the inducements of pub- 
lic exhibition, probable notices in the daily papers, a good 
chance to distribute circulars and advertising cards, it 
called together a hodge-podge of inventions, not such as 
would be most desirable for the public to see and exam- 
ine, but such as the inventors or dealers thought it most 
to their interest or convenience to send. 


There was al- 
most no Classification of articles, partly because the cases 
| were comparatively few where there were two things of 

a class on exhibition, and partly because of the hurry and 
| disorder with which the articles were located, or rather 
i scattered about, after the fair was announced to be open. 

The system (if it may be dignified by the name) of dis- 
tributing premiums, is one of the most shallow of all the 
| pretensions of the American Institute. 
articles of the same class on exhibition that, generally, 
whatever is submitted may be pretty sure of a prize- 
| medal or premium of some kind as the best article of its 
class “on exhibition.” If the vaine of an “American In- 
| stitute prize-medal” does not rapidly decrease in the esti- 
| mation of inventors and dealers, then it will be, not be- 
| cause of the intrinsic merit it represents, but because of 
| the supposed prestige of the name of the American Insti- 


| tising recommendation. 
| ‘The American Institute has apparently been relapsing 
' for years into a meaningless machine, doing little practi- 
, cal good, but engineered by a number of sleepy and com- 
| placent Solons. It embraces some of the most utter im- 
| practicables, theorists, and bores of various kinds, with 
'some comparatively sensible and well-meaning men, but 
mostly wise in their own conceit far beyond the estima- 
| tion of any one else, The Farmers’ Club, a branch of 


| the Institute, is a fit representative of the parent society. | 
| It is attended by three or four amateurs and fossils, who | 


{gravely discuss grubs and larvee and the methods of 


| cocking hay, without having proceeded any further in the 
| knowledge of those matters than the Boston Cultivator 


Well, it is not, perhaps, | 


And we are glad to see | 


Europe and brought home cargoes of “ Raphaels, Correg- | 


There are so few | 


lowest, and not the highest, in the congregation. Mr. 
Renwick’s design for the new cathedral, which we hed | . : 
me 5 ai ‘ ath Ire I, a : : or I grubbed from the columns of old books. It is a common 
egun to hope wo e outgrow quite worthy o Ty ec : _— 

Re ~- ” oo ~~ pee Wore » S3€ mistake of men to suppose that ideas new to them indi- 
architect of Grace Church and the Free Academy. Tit is |. er : 

: bine : ; : | vidually are new to the world, and this mistake prevails 

carried out it will be no credit to the city, nor to the sect 


that builds it. 


of twenty years ago. 


| Farmers’ Club. Occasionally a stray countryman drops 


Mr. J. Quincy A. WAnrD has just completed for ihe | in, but seldom.stays more than fifteen minutes, not be- | 


members of the Church of the Messiah (Rev. S$. Osgood's) | cause he cannot understand what is said, but because he 
& bust of the Rev. Orville Dewey, their former pastor. | finds a little group of self-conceited bores talking over 
The marble is now on exhibition at Schaus’s gallery, and | subjects entirely familiar to him with a sort of counter- 
shows a white point of strength and truth among slush | feit profundity that disgusts a practical man immedi- 
of German platitudes. Facing Mr. Ives’s boned nymph, in | ately. 

the opposite corner, it seems toshout out a plucky note of | So far as the fair was concerned, it doubtless had some 
Victory ; and, after looking steadily at it forsome minutes, | redeeming features, but its general tendency was (aside 


Their information is second-hand, | 


| most lamentably among the members especially of the | 
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fromi its premiums) to encourage charlatans by its almost 
indiscriminate welcome of al! sorts of rubbish ; to degrade 
the popular taste for art by exhibiting a most miserable 
collection of paintings, and to perplex and corrupt both 
the genius of the inventor and the appreciation of the 
public. It was opened with a political stump-speech, and 
closed with one of the most brutal displays that could 
possibly be imagined. Why the general who opened the 
fair was not eniered for the “ wooden-leg races” that the 
daily papers say excited so much mirth and good humor, 
is not announced; but we see no good reason why he 
| should not have been favored 





vith an invitation as well 
as the other gallant soldiers who, although privates, 
were “put upon their paces”, on their recently shattered 
and amputated limbs. The American Institute willfully 
placed itself in the position cf a mendicant showing a 
crippled limb, and striving to gain alms by grinning and 
grimacing over the graves holiest to a weeping country. 
Let it be completely reformed, or, what is stili better, dis- 
continued altogether. 





DRAMA. 

THE DRAMA IN THIS COUNTRY. 

| Witrram Dunbar was, in two points, the father of 
| the American stage: he was the first prominently suc- 





cessful American manager, and the first fairly successful 


| American dramatic author. Ilis pieces were unpreten- 
| sional, the waits of the hour—for instance, such as were 
| evoked by the war with Great Britain ; yet he did some 
|of fair success on tamer subjects. Working American 
| plays with English tools was no easy matter in days when 
antagonism amounted to virtue; hence (except in trans- 
| mutation, that obscures origin) Dunlap’s patriotic progeny 
|has become extinct. John Howard Payne, styled the 
|“ American Roscius,” but who should be known as the 
| American Chatterton, was the next comet that flashed its 
| genius across the waste of imported entertainment. He 
| lives for ever in “ Brutus,” a success that challenges com- 
| petition with best efforts of the Georgian era, and, in 
| everything except the snobbish insolence that “ Hamerics 
| his hall ferry vell, but carn’t ‘old ha candle to Hold Hin- 
|oland, ye know, f’r inst’nse,” is high in the select list 
| of first-class tragedies. Self-sufficient immigration sneer- 
ingly asks: “ Vare his yer Hamerican dramatist ?” 
| We answer (in English), in the days of the Mayflower 
the stage was under ban ; the Puritan dominated, 
“With his steeple hat of felt. and his Bible in his belt, 
| And his long sword swinging down by his side.” 
| The licentiousness of the age preceding the first Charles 
| cost him his head ; an austere and fanatical revulsion fol- 
\lowed, and during the hight of this “ Histrio-Matrix” 
| fever America was colonized. It was not remarkable that 
ilove for the drama was left on the other side; it is no 
more remarkable that vindictive hatred for the “ Devil’s 
| Church” was the sequence. So from 1620 to about 1750 
the theater had no footing in America. Shakespeare had 
| not a thousand readers. Half of those he had perused 
| his glowing pages in secret dells of the forest, or in private 
| recesses known but to be shunned. An absolute propo- 
| sition to enact a play would have created a ferment more 
| terrible than a popish procession. It is good to be good, 
| but goodness may be tco good ; and so it was. 
| A hundred years mollified and, may be, to some extent, 
| corrupted the ascetic virtue of the Pilgrims. Another 
| element had mingled—in fact, preceded. While Standish 
| & Co. were buifeted by adverse winds off Cape Cod, the 
| plodding Low Dutch of Amsterdam, following in the track 
| of “Master Hendrik Hudson,” were laying the founda- 
| tion of the Occidental Rome ; were clustering along the wa- 
ter side of Pearl-strasse, and encroaching upon the sweet 
| fresh-water valley of the Maiden’s Lane. They knew 
nothing of profane plays ; they knew wampum and sea- 


want, and the heft of a burgomaster’s foot in weighing 
out Indian furs for Rotterdam rum. Yet here, amid these 
Ten Breeches, these Van Cortlands and Van Brughs, and 
Vans of all other terminology, the American drama laid 
In the days of Dot-and-go-one, alias Petrus 
Stuyvesant (whose modest slab molders to-day in the 
eastern sub-wall of “ St. Mark’s, in the Bowery,” whose 
wooden leg is supposed to be still extant—in fact, to “ run 
in the family”—and whose Holland pear-tree still lives, 
and scarcely lives, in the Third Avenue), came the Saxon. 
Dutch phlegm was availless; the city lapsed listlessly to 
English control, and the burgomasterial ancien noblesse 
smoked as usual in silence. A spasm a few years after 
restored the light to their pipes, and for a mere six moons 

Tolland was king; but it did not last. The great folks 
across the water swapped us this way and that with per- 
fect sang froid, and all our good people could do was, for 
| the Dutch to puff his pipe, for the English to “ blast his 
i heyes!” Fifty years of inaction followed ; the Dukes of 


its nest-egg. 
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then, but chiefly pompous, empty pates who took their 
offices as sinecures and treated us like dogs. - Save the 
Leslierian fiasro, we had not even a rebellion, and all was 
decorously dull. “New York” (having been ridded of its 
Dutch Amster-dam name) flourished slowly. The poor 
red men, swindled by Kieft and Stuyvesant, and their 
satellites, found even harder masters among the English. 
With characteristic brutality these swash-bucklers 
claimed and held by the sword ; they disdained treaty ; 
if their greedy eyes coveted such a spot as Staten Island, 
why they took it by the strong hand ; and then began the 
“crowding of the mourners.” The red men were inexora- 
bly pushed back from the shores of the Atlantic, step by 
step, with a hand and a purpose as remorseless as death ; 
back, back, back to the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the 
Alleghany, the Ohio, the Miami, the Wabash, the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the barren wastes of the desert—starv- 
ing over their arid sands—over the peaks of the Rocky 
. Mountains, hurried through the wild valleys to the Sierra 
H Nevada, rushing up and down those snowy summits only 
to plunge into oblivion in the placid waves of the western 
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ocean. “Io! the poor Indian.” But to return to New 
York. A horde of English adventurers naturally sought 


the newly-opened country ; each governor had his tribe 
of sycophants and pensioners ; the large latitude of a re- 
mote colony invited the enterprising (both in business and 
in crime), and we grew with magnetic speed. The 
pure blood of the broad-based Dutch began to adulterate 
with the thinner Saxon, and a new aristocracy sprouted. 
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That aristocracy is the boast of our noblesse to-day. ‘To 
tack a “Van” or a “Der” to one’s name is pride indeed. 
To be a “ Knickerbocker” is a “stage” in family history 
' that stops only at the acme of honor. 

In 1750 these elements were at their culmination ; the 

admixture of original Dutch with immigrated English 

had produced that remarkably self-reliant population that 
shone conspicuously in the war for independence. Where 
the English blood was pure or strongly dominant we had 
toryism, skedaddling, ete.; where the immovable Dutch 
prevailed we had honest, patriotic, self-sacrificing, but 
often dreadfully stupid, patriotism. The city had grown 
to be a fair village; Philadelphia was our metropolis, 
Boston and Baltimore our rivals. But Cosmopolitan New 
York soon lurched ahead ; the puritanism.of Boston, the 
catholicism of Baltimore, the quakerism of Philadelphia | 
were so many: bugbears ; and those who came to seek 

homes in a new world naturally gravitated toward a 

place where religion was not, or was, at least, optional. 

And so we flourished; and to this broad license of 

‘thought, belief, and action we may naturally trace the 

openings of our immense progress. 

Wilmington, a little ruin in North Carolina, and Phil- 
adelphia, the legacy of William Penn, both claim to have 
introduced “the drama” to America. With singular 
modesty Boston does not even prefer a claim. Whatever 
may have been the truth as to actual first appearances, 
New York was the first permanent home of the drama in 
the western hemisphere. It is unnecessary to remind the 

reader that the beginnings of the drama on this side 
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The November number begins the Second Volume of HOURS 
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lecture if not a sound drubbing. 
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were entirely of foreign origin. ‘To have proposed, in 
1750, to any sane American, the atrocity of being a 
“play-actor” would have cost the a severe 
There were not 
five hundred people in America who ever saw a 
play—not five, probably, who ever participated in 
one, even so far as Dill-poster. On such virgin soil the 
drama was planted about one hundred and fifteen years 
since, of course entirely by imported parties. The nature 
of the business naturally shut out all save those who 
spoke our language, and so the stage in America begun 
as an exclusively English institution. 

To sketch bricfiy how it was established, particularly 
in this city ; who were the leading pilots and patrons, and 
the results as affecting national actors and authors, will 
occupy another paper. 


proposer 
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CARDS, TICKETS, | 
QUESTION-BOOKS, 
ROLL AND CLASS-BOOKS, SINGING-BOOKS, 
and everything requisite. 
U. D. WARD, Agent, 
116 Nassan Street, N.Y. 
STATIONERY. 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS.—The un- 





dersigned, being the oldest envelop manufacturers in this coun- | 
iry, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply, 
by the thousand or by the million, envelops of every variety of 
size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. \ 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, | 
587 Pearl Street, New York. — | 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS iN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY, 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


YORK. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE...............06 » 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING 


PURPOSES. 


GROVER & BAKER’S _ 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broapway, New York. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Casi DivipenDs iN Firreen YEARS, 253 Per Cent. 


CRSMNG RECUR Ni 526. csccteyecssenset es uvoee Seances 1,000,000 


| Send for a Catalogue with terms to agents. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865 


Pe haere ies adic anna akeaenn cons 270,000 | 
| 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. | 


Pp. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres‘t. | 


STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, | 


i 

Buy and Sell U.S. Securities, Gold, Railway, and Petroleum | 
Stocks, exclusively on Commission, with fidelity and dispatch. 

Four per cent, interest allowed on deposits subject to sight | 





| draft. 


000 AGENTS WANTED. | 


Returned Soldiers and all smart, enterprising men can find plea- 


_ sant and profitable employment selling the new and beautiful 


MAPS AND CHARTS, 
Published at 
16 BEEKMAN STRERT, N. Y. 
Address 
CAYLORD WATSON, 
(Successor to) 
PHELPS & WATSON, 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


THE HORACE WATERS 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, 815, $100, $125, $150. $175, $200, and $225. Factory 





| and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos 


TURKISH BATHS. 


13 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Second door from St. John’s Park, near Canal Street.) 


WHAT OUR BATHERS SAY: 
“A new and delicious sensation.” —Vajor-General Banka. 
“To show my opinion, I hereby take twenty tickets.”°— George 
F. Train. 


**T was sick with a very bad bilious cold and severe headache | 
i Am entirely relieved.”—Hon. @. A. Grow, €a- | 


when I went in. 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


“Its effects upon myself have been excellent. After much suf- 


fering from an inflammation of one eye, I was entirely relieved by | 


four baths.”—Prof. 7.7. Cook, N.Y. 

“It is the most valuable of baths.”’—Dio Lew?s, MD. 

“When I came to you I was suffering with RHEUMATISM so I 
could hardly walk. Four baths have entirely cured me.”"—Hdward 


SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WHEEL WASHING AND ae Sie... ¥- 


WRINGING MACHINE, 
THE 


ORTGINAL COG-WIEEETL 





WRINGER.| 


| 


The first premium has always been awarded this machine ~ { 


every fair where it has been exhibited, 
RANTED. 


Every machine is WAR- | 


Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., | 


4615 Broadway, N.Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


leceived the Highest Premium—GoLp Mrpat—at the late Exhi- | 


Key’s American Union Writing Fluid 


bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH--They never lose a stiteh | 


or snarl—-the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 


THE ONLY MACHINE having the 
REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 
which enables the operator to have the work run cither from right 


to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 


place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its | 


simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
Stitches, cach stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 


‘Every dirty, weary traveler, and especially every one visiting 
the city to purchase goods, or to transact any brisiness, should 
try it."—Rer. W. CC. Van Meter, Superintendent of the Howard Mis- 
ston, N.Y 


“This bath is first-rate. It seems to be the very method which | 


nature has adopted for its recuperation.”—Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Armitage, N.Y. 
* Every bath I take makes me feel stronger.”— Miss W. B., N.Y. 
“Most delightful and agreeable. The more I take of them the 
better I like them.”’—Mrs. F.C. ML, N.Y. 


t=" Baths are administered to ladies with the utmost care bya | 
As a beautifier, they are superior to | 


competent lady-attendant. 
any balm or cosmetic. 
HOURS. 
GENTLEMEN—From 6to 8 A. M., and 2:30 to 9 P.M. 
LApIEs—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 


TURKISH BATHS, 








AND 


CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK, 


| No Sediment, Flow Freely, and do not corrode. Mannfictured 


' 
| 
| 
1 





by 
REEVES & CO., 
805 Washington Street, 
New York, 





“‘Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.” 
The worst diseases known to the huiman race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. 'Fhe volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you. may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. 
GIEL’s Briovs, DysPEpTic, and DIARRHEA Pits cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 


sions of the skin, MaGG1EL’s Satve is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, | 
F. 0. WELLS & CO., | 


M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State, 


Mae- ; 


FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
St anp 80 BOWERY, anv 65 CHRISTY ST.. 
Have the best assorted Stock of 
PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 


SPRING 


Onur facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 


SUFFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA 
READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 


TARRANT & CO.: 


™ Gentlemen: Iama resident of Curacoa,and have often been 
disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 
APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned pe ggoee ng Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

1 feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
statement, feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
known. ° 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
gratitude and thanks, 

Tam very respectfully yours, 
8. D. C. HENRIQUEZ, 
New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 





WE ASK 
| The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a tria 
| convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 
cured, of 
DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC. : 
Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 


| SICK 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, NEw York: 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


H 


REEVE’S AMBROSIA 
| FOR THE ZFATIR. 
Prterm 75 CENTS. 


This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
| covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
! ly gray, be ap it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 

Try it, and be convinced. It is the finest dressing in the world 
| for the hair, giving it a rich silky appearance, and causing it t 
| curl beautifully. 5; 
Price, large bottles, cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 


108 AND 110 Broapwary. 


Coal OOO alii essence civ Ab ivan i gacueeeetes Caneel ted $1,000,000 
Surplus, over ‘i 400,000 


| CeO HEROES eee ric eeese: SeobHSeOteseeisecses 
| 

INSURES 
‘AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


ALSO, AGAINST ALL 


INLAND 


} 
\ 
} 


MARINE AND 


NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured teceive %5 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President; 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President; 
J, C, GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Mi. W. DODD 


WILL PuBLisH Earty 1n NOVEMBER 


THE SONC WITHOUT WORDS. 
Leaves from the very Old Book. Dedicated to Children. An , 


| 


| exquisitely beautiful Book for Children. By the author of ‘‘ The 





AND 
OUR YOUNC FOLKS | 
FOR 
NOVEMBER, 1865, 
ARE NOW READY. | 
The contents of the ** ATLANTIC” are as follows: | 


Why the Putkammer Castle was destroyed ; The Rhyme of the | Cabin Boy” and other popular books. 


Master’s Mate; The Visible and Invisible in Libraries ; Letter to | 


| Schdnberg-Cotta Family,” etc. Printed on tinted paper and illus- i 
' trated by Herrick. Square 16mo, extra cloth, beveled boards. | 


THE KEMPTONS. 


A Story of the Maine Law. By HI. K. P., author of * Robert the 
16mo, illustrated. 


a Young Iousekeeper; The Peace Autumn; Dr. Johns, X.; Ro- | CAPTAIN CHRISTIE’S CRANDDAUCHTER. | 


dolph Topffer; The Chimney-Corner, X.; Jeremy Bentham; A 
Farewell to Agassiz; The Forge; The Progress of the Electric 
Telegraph ; The Field of Gettysburg; Alexander Hamilton; Re- 


A beautiful Story. 16mo, illustrated. 


COUSIN BESSIE’S SERIES. 


A set of 4 volumes, beautifully illustrated and bound, Com- 


views and Literary Notices. prising: 


OLIVER WENDELL Hovmes, Jonn G. Wuittier, RoBerT DALE | C 
OwEN, JOHN NEAL, DONALD G. MiTcHELL, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, C. 
C, HazeweE 1, Mrs. H. B. Srowr, Grorcr B, Prescott, Mrs. R. 
C. Waterston, H. M. Fiercuer, C. P, Hawes, and others, con- 


tribute to this number. 


OUR YOUNC FOLKS 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
Half-Hours with Father Brighthopes, IV., by J. T. Trowbridge ; 
Sir Franklin, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; How a Pine Tree did 
some Good, by Samuel W. Duflield; Disappointment, by Mrs. 
Anna M. Wells; The Cruise of the Leopold, II., by Oliver Optic; 
The Boy of Chickamauga, by Edmund Kirke; Farming for Boys, 
IX., by the author of ** Ten Acres Enough; Sir Walter Scott and 
his Dogs, by Harriet Beecher Stowe; Sunday Afternoon, by Gail 


Hamilton: Winning his Way, XP, by Caricton; Round the Even- 





ing Lamp. 


TERMS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





ALICE AND HER FRIENDS; or, Tu Curses or CHILDHOOD. 
TOIL AND TRUST; or, Tue Lire Story oF Patty THE UN- 


TOM BURTON; or, THE BETTER Way. 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, 
COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, and 


OUSIN BESSIE. A Story of Youthful Earnestness by Mrs. 
Batrovur. Four Illustrations. 


Three Illustrations. 
KNOWN Girt. Three Illustrations. 


Each 1 vol. 16mo, in sets or separately. 





In DECEMBER, 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of ** Mary Powell.”’. 


In Press, H 
| 
| 
\ 
other Works by the same author. 

| 





Just Reavy, 


Cheap Edition of the Cotta Books, | 


! 
{ 

THE ATLANTIC. Fout Dellars per year for single subscriptions. | Comprising: 
| 


ven Dollars; Five Copies for 
Sixteen Dollars ; Ten Cop ‘or Thirty Dollars ; and each ad- | 
ditional copy Three Dollars. For every Club of Twenty Sub- 
acribers an Gxtra copy will be furnished graéis, or Twenty-one 
Copies for Sixty Dohars. 


Cius Rares.~Two Copies for 














OUR YOUNG FOLKS. Two Dollars per year for single subscrip- 


tions, 
. 

Ciuss.—Three Copies for Five Dollara; Five Copies for Eight | . 
Dollars ; Ten Copies for Fifteen Doilars ; Tweuty Coples for |! 
Thirty Dollars: and an extra copy gratés to the person form- 
ing the Club of Twenty. 


Tne Two Macgazrxrs.—The * Atlantic and * Our Young Foiks” 
will be sent to one address for Five Doliars. 


CHRONICLES GF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. | 
THE EARLY DAWN. 
DIARY OF KITTY TREVYLYAN. | 


Each 1 vol. 18mo. Price $1 00. | 


The edition is issued to meet a general demand for a convenient | 
| and cheaper edition for Sunday-School Libraries, etc. The books | Office 19 Cooper Institute. 


n this form are unabridged and entire. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
506 Broadway, New York. 





PosTackE must be paid at the oftice where the magazines are re- 
ceived. 
Ce All subscriviions are payable ta adeance. 
All letters respecting the magazines should be addressed to the 
Publishers, 
7 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Sireet. Boston, Mass. 
The * Atlantic’ and “The Young Folks" are for sale by the | 
| 
American News Company, wholesale agents, and by B. H. Tick- } 
nor, 823 Broadway, retail agent fer the sale of Ticknor & Fields’s 
publications. 


WHITE LEAD. 
THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND 
OW. COMPAXY, 





LINSEED 





of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, ete. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined, | 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., | 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. | 





Grand Hotel de la Piace du Palais Royal, 
170 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. CiTAPUS, Proprietor. | 
The attention of the American traveling public is particularly | 
invited to this hotel, as offering special inducements for their | 
patronage. Its position in the Rue de Rivoli, onpoute to the Palace 
of the Louvre, and central to the principal theaters, the dpera, | 
omnibus lines and coaches, 
visiting Paris for either business or pleasure. The American can 
here find the comforts and conveniences of an American first-class 
hotel for the reasonable consideration of fifteen francs ($3, includ- 
ing wine) per day, with no charge for the extras so universal in 
European hotels, 2nd s0 specially annoying to the American 
traveler. Arrangements may be made in advance by letter or 
otherwise. For further particulars address G. W. TROW, City 
Directory Office, 50 Greene Street, New York, where a view of the 
hotel may be seen. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 

With these marvelous remedies on hand the sick need not 
despair. Dp: 
ous disorders to ulcers, scrofula, piles, and fistulas, however obstin- 
ate or of however long duration, can ultimately resist their action: 
Sold everywhere, 


WANTED. 
Two Complete Sets of The Round 
Table, Old Series. 


Inquire at the Office of THE ROUND TABLE, 


renders it imost eligible for those | 


No disease, from dyspepsia, pulmonary affections, nerv- | 


LIMES, HYDRAULIC CEMENTS, AND 
MORTARS. 


A Practical Treatise, containing Reports on numerous Experi- 





By Q. A. GituMore, Major-General U.S.A. 
1 vol. Svo, cloth, $4 60. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway, New York. 
*,.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


GEN. PROT. EPISC. 


S.-S. Union and Church Book Society. 


DEPOSITORY, %7%62 BROADWAY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 


REN SEEIE occ caacakyercetcetsn okusonecbivosnscaw ed 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS...................... 





BERTHA; or, The Only Fault 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 


per covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin................. 3 
i ROD Wag RIN Shores wae sa ecanias cc veuau Ruse acnt 30 * 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child's Story. Papercovers....12  “ 
PR cs xccescxcesnc i Dikbhpeabehaaweseeeseneasuns cane 30 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers,.... 10 * 
PIMs scenGoles rasosk sabi uae suns avun ovees Ge abwscan knee 3 





32mo. VOLS. 


|NITROUS OXIDE 





S. D. SCHUYLER, 


881 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturer and Jobber ot 
CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
CLOAKINGS, 


WOOLENS, TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 


A fall and complete assortment of Noveities, in Stcel and Jet 
Bead Trimming’ and Ornaments, will bea specialty for the Fall 
Season. Particular attention given to filling orders. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 38! Broadway. 


HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS. 


The infallible remedy for 

DYSPEPSIA, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, 

THE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- 
ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. Fer sale 
everywhere. 

G, C, HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson Si., N.Y. 


‘COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


ORIGINATED THE USE OF 

FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 
and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
able and perfectly safe mode for extracting teeth without’ pain. 
We use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails, 


ETC., ETC. 


| 


FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENTS. 


| IN VIEW of the TERRIBLE ACCIDENTS DAILY GCCUR- 


ments conducted in New York City during the years 1858 to 1861, | RING, why will not all persons 


INSURE THEMSELVES AGAINST INJURIES! 


For the payment of a few dollars, any one can insure himself 
the receipt of thousands in case of an accident of any description, 
or a certain sum each week while he is disabled; or, by paying a 
few cents, he can insure for any railroad or steamboat trip. 

THE NATIONAL LIFE 
AND 
INSURANCE 


TRAVELERS’ COMPANY, 


243 Broadway, 

(BRANCH OFFICE, 10 Court Street, Brooklyn), 

| has its agencies all over the country, and will send its Tables to 
| any who apply personally or by mail. 


. THE ROUND TABLE. 


|A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF REFINED THOUGHT 
AND INDEPENDENT OPINION, 


| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


| ; ‘ RN RR on Cee ak hicrkd ction bese2cten wah euc $6 ov 
| KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. | Six Months 3 00 
Each story in paper Covers.............4.00. ce cece ees 3 cts. SE aie 1s GOERS CREE ala a ; 
WE TT 8 Sp aS 58 ie Sa ae ore ey 19 + | ‘TamCaplen te One Adtrens........ ........-.04... oo 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES, Each story in | Single Copies.........- 6. sees eeee eee eeee eee eens 15 cents. 
| 


EE UNM cieacns ub swbnecien <¢ 540 sbeabsenswsichoes pie 
Muslin 
| Address orders and remitiances to 
E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway. 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 


HOLE MACHINE. 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cuonducied by I. E. and C, Ul. SWEETsth, 122 Nassau Street ; and printed by Waite & Ross, | Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, October 2s, 1865 


| Tar Rounp Tanvs is delivered by Carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn. 


—mee 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 182 NASSAU STREET. 


Address all Communications to 


ws 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


New York. 











